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NOW IS THE TIME... . 


TO BUY PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
Be Ready for the Children to Play outside when the Warm, Sunny days of Spring arrive. 





® . lee 


“JUNGLEGYM” 


The Perfect Playground Device 


Leading authorities in education, recreation, health and 
social work everywhere for years have heaped unrestrained 
praise on the 'Junglegym'' Climbing Structure. 


The "Junglegym" Climbing Structure, with more than ONE 
HUNDRED MILLION child-play-hours without one single 
serious accident, brings into use every important muscle of 
the body and it may be used the year around, winter in- 
cluded. No other piece of playground equipment can ap- 
proach its economy record in capacity, in ground area re- 
quired and in cost of maintenance. There are no moving 
parts—nothing to wear out, nothing to replace, nothing to 
oil, nothing to adjust. 


The present model of the "'Junglegym' Climbing Structure 
was designed to meet the requirements of the safety engi- 
neers of the Federal Public Housing Authority. 


No. 4 “JUNGLEGYM” Capacity—50 Children. Length, 8’-4’’, Width 6’-3”, Height 


Installed, Outside Wall 8’-6’’. Tower 10’-6”.. Price _ . 


SWING SET NO. 109 & 


The prerequisite of a satisfactory swing set is SAFETY. 
Frames are made of new, hot-dipped galvanized steel 
pipe and are securely held together by Tested Malle- | 
able lron "bolt-through" frame fittings. 


The Swing Hanger is precision-made of Tested Malle- 
able Iron and equipped with Nigrum Oilless Bearings. 
The wide bearing surface insures years of rugged serv- 
ice. The Swing Seat is made of high grade hardwoods 
fitted with the familiar stirrup type Tested Malleable 
end clevises. 





No. 109 Swing Set 10 Ft. High (FOB Factory) 
No. 109S—Swing Set 8 Ft. High (FOB Factory) 


..(FOB Factory). . .$155.25 





] 





$178.00 
$170.00 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


— ORDER FROM - 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS 
CO. CO. 


158 Second Ave., North 720 South Gay Street 


Nashville, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


12th and Carter Streets 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS 
CO. 


1544 Madison Avenue 


Memphis, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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“Every 3rd, 4th and 5th grade teacher should 
order these filmstrips on PHONIGS today 





Now put different beginnings on 
these endings: — 














...and use them to 
make children want 
to read; speed up 
learning in the entire 
class.” 


Says Devona M. Price 


Director of Instruction, Oak Park, Illinois 
Elementary Schools and co-author of the film- 
strip set, ‘Phonics: A Key to Better Reading.” 


A complete set of 6 filmstrips for only *28°° 
with valuable 88-page teaching guide FREE... 





@ “Phonics: A Key to Better Reading,'’ set of 6 full- 
color filmstrips offers simple and satisfying ways to 
recognize new words which children encounter daily. 


@ Presents the principles of pronouncing and dis- 
covering the meaning of these new words, and illus- 
trates the applications of these principles. 


@ With these filmstrips, you can help your class to 
read, write and spell better for you—and their next 
teacher, too. 


@ Prepared by Devona M. Price and Hilda B. Pogue, 
these filmstrips are organized to give every child, 


15S-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


You may order filmstrips individually, if de- 
sired, $5.00 each postpaid. Begin your set with 
‘‘Let’s Start with Key Words,"’ No. A115-1. 
Deals with the meaning of phonics and key 


words in phonics instruction. 
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Society For Visual 
Education, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Grafiex, Inc., 
Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 


© Ready for immediate use. It takes no work, no 
training, no extra time to put on a filmstrip program. 


e Includes these filmstrips: “Let’s Start with Key 
Words" (44 frames); “Make Words Work for You"’ 
(40 frames); “Your Eyes and Ears Are Good Helpers 
(42 frames); “Vowel Sounds Help You"’ (34 frames); 
“Test Yourself on Sounds" (29 frames); and “Help 


regardless of ability, a chance to participate. 


Yourself Read’’ (35 frames). 


@ The complete set costs just $28.50 and includes six 
filmstrips plus free 88-page teaching guide. Postpaid. 
















USE THIS EASY-ORDER FORM NOW! 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 48 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check C) money order 2 in the amount of $____, 
for the following postpaid materials: 


siete Set(s) No. Al15S, 6 filmstrips on “Phonics: A Key to 
e 

















(Quantity) ading,” with free 88-page teaching guide, complete. 
$28.50 each set. 
Filmstrip(s) No. All5-1, “Let's Start with Key Words,” at $5.00 
(Quantity) h 
D Please send 1958 SVE Educational Catalog. 
Name. 
(Please print) 
School Grade. 
Address. 
City. Zone. State. 
Your title. 





(Teacher, principal, audio-visual director, etc.) 
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YOUTH at the WHEEL 


Brand new (1958) comprehensive, skillfully 
written and lavishly illustrated . .. the outstand- 
ing driver training text with superb interest and 
appeal! Conveys the tremendous importance of 
driver training by motivating, dramatic copy; with 
nearly 700 big, powerful illustrations; and a superb 
sequence to give impact and realism to driver train- 
ing. Experts from every field assist the instructo-- 
author to write this unparalleled independent school 
text. Has teacher key and complete discussion and 
test material. Get a copy and prove to yourself it’s 
truly the FINEST! GLENN............. $3.60 


CHILDREN’S ART EDUCATION 


Highly recommended for the classroom teacher as 
wen as art teachers, consultants, parents and ad- 
ministrators. Contains comprehensive reports on 
actual classroom experiences from kindergarten 
through grade 6. Explains problems of arousing 
interest in art expression, achieving results with 
creative growth through art, judging children’s art 
productions on their own level, etc. Outstanding! 


Knudsen & Christensen............... $4.80 
EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION 

ME Pete eirtces ss 655 646.c006006 $4.80 
NEW! 1958 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS-BOOK 2 


The perfect sequel and companion-book to the tre- 
mendously popular Homemaking for Teenagers, 
Book 1. Continuing from Book 1, the most compe- 
tent and well-known homemaking authors add this 
text towards making home economics an integrated 
program in the schools. For grades 9 through 12, 
it demands your examination. McDermott & 





Nicholas—Pre-publication............. $4.80 


Examine THESE WIDELY 


ADOPTED TEXTBOOKS Now! 





HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS, Book 1 


ADVANCED WOODWORK & FURNITURE 
MAKING 


DRESS 
ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


FREE Personality Self-check Test 
for Driver Education 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


Textbook Publishers Since 1899 





7047 Duroc Building, Peoria, Illinois 








Random Notes 





on architecture and organization 


“.. . the resistance to stress is what creates structure. Sheer pres- 
sure, without man’s intervention, can crystallize carbon into coal 
or diamonds. But man invented the structured diversion of thrust, 


3) 


and created architecture. ... 


THROUGH this structured diversion 
of thrust a man’s concerns tran- 
scend himself and extend beyond 
his own time. So do those of the 
officers and Council Members of 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, those converting influences 
who have expanded educational 
plans into larger patterns and taken 
action to fulfill the patterns per- 
ceived. 

As organizations are created and 
perpetuated by individuals who 
give them meaning, so it is a sig- 
nificant moment in the life of the 
individual and the organization 
when the symbol of leadership con- 
ferred upon another signifies with 
the completion of a term of office, 
the achievement of defined goals, 
the realization of an upward thrust 
that has made a blueprint and 
raised a sound structure upon 
which another may build. 

The new president and Council 
begin with a structure already far 
above ground, where, however, 
work and stress are not diminished 
in amount or importance, and 
where the same perseverance is 
still required. For their insight and 
dedication all TEA members can 
be grateful. 

That you may better know them, 
their aspirations for the organiza- 
tion, and especially their apprecia- 
tion for you—active, informed, and 
loyal members—the retiring and in- 
coming presidents have prepared 
special messages for this issue of 
THE ‘TENNESSEE ‘TEACHER. (See 
pages 8, 9.) 

In This Issue 

In any endeavor the attempt to 
achieve results too hastily with in- 
adequate understanding or unde- 
fined goals can result in unless 


—JOHN WALKER POWELL 


misdirected efforts, as may to some 
degree be true of the flurry of ac- 
tivities called guidance. An illumi- 
nating definition of the term, the 
process, and methods to be con- 
sidered are given in a brief article 
by Dr. Howard Kirksey, page 10. 
One fortunate enough to partici- 
pate in a Vocational Guidance Day 
program at Franklin County High 
School, one of the most effective in 
the state, wonders who benefits 
most—the Rotarians who sponsor 
it, the teachers who plan and ad- 
vise, the consultants invited, or the 
students for whom it is planned. 
Its plan, purpose, and decisive 
values are described by Mrs. 
Eleanor Barnes Murray, page 11. 
The understanding and promise 
evident in the work of the organi- 
zations of Future Teachers of 
America and of the Student Na- 
tional Education Association across 
the state are a source of pride and 
satisfaction to teachers who find 
reward in seeing their purposes real- 
ized and continued by students. 
Their awareness of wider implica- 
tions of being a teacher is evident 
in “Being a Teacher Is a Pattern 
of Service,” page 15. Insights re- 
vealed in this article make worth- 
while reading for older as well as 
future teachers; and that it reflects 
ideals pointed up in the messages 
of Mr. Barnes (page 8) and Mr. 
McConnell (page 9) must surely be 
more than mere coincidence. 
So much attention currently 
focused on public education has 
brought endless proposals for its 
improvement from which must be 
chosen the direction for coming 
decades. Some that will doubtless 
be influential are listed in the edi- 
torial, page 7. 
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The Tennessee Teacher is published monthly 
during the school year, except twice in October. 
Entered as second-class matter at the post office 
at Nashville, Tennessee, under Act of March 3, 
1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for by Section 1103, Act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized August 31, 1923. 


Manuscripts, photographs, and drawings are 
invited. Opinions expressed by the authors are 
their own, and do not necessarily reflect the 
policy of the Association. 

Membership dues, which include The Tennessee 
Teacher, $6.00 a year. Subscription to non- 
members, $1.50 a year. 

Advertising rates sent upon request. National 
advertising representative: State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc., 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ill. Direct advertising may be sent 
to the editorial office. 

Copyright 1958 by the Tennessee Education 
Association. Permission to reproduce any por- 
tion may be granted upon request. 
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SEATING PROBLEMS? 


Whatever your seating problem, you can be sure that Massey Seating, 
with their staff of seating engineers and installation specialists, can handle 
it to your satisfaction. Massey Seating will be happy to help you with 
any problem from the choice of folding chairs to the complete installation 
of roll-away gymnasium seats. Call or write today for additional informa- 


tion. 


MASSEY Auditorium Seats « Grandstand Seating 
Folding Gymnasium Seats ¢ Stadium Chairs 
Folding Chairs & Tables « Stage Curtains 
Individual Church Seating * Pew Cushions 


160 HERMITAGE AVENUE, NASHVILLE 10, TENNESSEE 
SEATING Co. PHONE ALpine 5-8459 


PUBLIC SEATING SPECIALISTS 
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Vision Screening— 1958 Style 


Do your students receive this benefit, too? 


Over the nation, and in Tennessee, too, this 
method of vision screening is being success- 
fully used in modern schools. Is your school 
doing it? If so, fine. If not, you will be inter- 
ested. 

Through these screening programs a num- 
ber of significant facts are being learned. For 
instance it has been found that there is a di- 
rect correlation between poor readers and poor 
vision. Too, the highest percentage of vision 
problems usually appears in students in the 
lower third of the class. Of course vision con- 
servation is not a panacea for all scholastic 
problems, but it does offer hope to many stu- 
dents. 

The old-style Snellen Chart, often used by 
placing it on the wall 20 feet away, is doing 
only a very small part of the job in finding 
students with vision problems. It only offers 
an indication of how good the subject’s dis- 
tance vision is, no more, no less. 

Now, in addition to determining distance 
vision capabilities, a new visual screening in- 
strument like the one shown above does much 
more. It gives a fair measure of the student’s 
visual acuity, depth perception, muscle imbal- 
ance, binocular coordination, and other impor- 
tant facts. It is not a substitute for a complete 


This public service announcement is sponsored by the 


vision check, but does tell whether further 
vision examinations are necessary. 

Through the cooperation of PTA groups, 
local Lions Clubs and Optometric Associa- 
tions, vision screenings are becoming common 
practice in thousands of schools every year. 
The results are better vision, better grades and 
happier families. 

The profession of Optometry offers its serv- 
ices in behalf of vision screening without obli- 
gation and in the. interest of better vision 
among all people. 


Possibly a group in your locale would be 
interested in providing the instrument for your 
school or several schools in your area. It could 
be manned by volunteer workers who learn its 
operation in about an hour’s time. This instru- 
ment is portable and can be used in different 
places—the only requirement is a 110-V elec- 
trical outlet to plug it in. Optometrists in your 
area will cooperate by evaluating the screening 
results and determine which students should 
see the vision specialist of his choice. 

Interested? If so, write us a letter, stating 
the size of your school and give the principal’s 
name. We will endeavor to set a program in 
motion for your school. 


OPTOMETRISTS OF TENNESSEE 


2012 STERICK BLDG. © MEMPHIS 3 
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A new series of = —_. o- 
— ¢ LU 
elementary song-texts 
and records for 
classroom musical education 
A completely new series of six song books that BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 
combine music, poetry and art to create and lower elementary grades (Kindergarten, 1, 2) 
enrich the feeling for music in young minds at MUSIC ROUND THE CLOCK » MUSIC ROUND THE TOWN 
the formative stage. This series fully develops middle elementary grades (3 and 4) 
the idea of hearing and seeing music at the MUSIC THROUGH THE YEAR « MUSIC ACROSS OUR COUNTRY 
same time. Unique use of color shows the pat- upper elementary grades (5 and 6) 


tern of music within the context of the song. VOICES OF AMERICA + VOICES OF THE WORLD 


For smaller schools A collection of the best in music for children. 
Three editions, to fit the needs of schools where children in different grades share 


the music program. 


ALL-GRADES EDITION—-songs appealing to boys and girls in every grade 
LOWER GRADES EDITION—for grades 1-4 UPPER GRADES EDITION—for grades 5-8 


| Supplemental Social Studies Readers 





ede Billy's Neighbors 


Working 
Together 





BILLY’S FRIENDS BILLY’S NEIGHBORS WORKING TOGETHER 
for grade one for grade two for grade three 


for full information, write: 


Charles N. Greer, Jr., Representative Leonard S. Sims, Jr., Southern Consultant 


506 S. Tennessee Boulevard Bennie Dillon Building 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee Nashville, Tennessee 


FOLLETT 
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EDITORIAL 


The Crisis—How Shall We Meet It? 


TTEND any educational meeting being held and 
A you will hear emphasized the crisis that educa- 
tion in the United States is facing. Recent Russian 
scientific successes have brought our education system 
into sharp focus. More is being written and said about 
education than ever before. Some people would even 
change our entire concept of education. However, it 
is to be hoped that we will not depart from the con- 
cept of educational opportunity for all. 

We believe that no matter how good an educa- 
tional program we may have been offering in the past, 
it must be better in the future. Every teacher, every 
principal, every supervisor, every superintendent must 
determine how he can do a better job, and resolve to 
do it. We believe that the teachers of Tennessee will 
do just that. 

Many individuals, many groups, and many organiza- 
tions have come up with panaceas designed to solve 
all school problems. Some have proposed teaching by 
television as the answer. In the opinion of some peo- 
ple the all-year school would solve some of our prob- 
lems. Others propose helpers for teachers, double 
sessions for high schools and cutting down offerings 
in some fields, and increasing in others. These sug- 
gestions undoubtedly have some merit, but they do 
not appear to be the solution. We must not do any- 
thing which would degrade the quality of education. 

Recently the National Association of Secretaries 
of State Teachers Associations made proposals which, 
if carried out, would aid in the solution of our 
problems. ‘This organization said: 

“We recommend the following program designed to use 
the full potentialities of our public schools and _ their 
products to assure that the United States will remain free, 
independent, and strong: 

1. An immediate national manpower survey of the gradu- 
ates of all our schools—and others—who are prepared in 
the sciences and whose knowledge and talents are sorely 
needed at this moment; and furthermore, that these scien- 
tists be employed in the most effective manner possible for 
the national good. 

2. An immediate program to expand substantially the 
graduate schools of our public institutions of higher learn- 
ing in science and in all their other offerings. 

3. A program to provide for the immediate and long- 
term expansion of our public institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Make available to them sufficient buildings, salaries for 
teachers that will attract and hold superior talents, funds 
for equipment and other current expense items to enable 
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these institutions to offer programs for every capable school 
graduate interested in developing his abilities in any area 
made available by these institutions. 

!. Provide without delay the public elementary and 
secondary schools of this nation with substantial moneys to 
build buildings that will properly house all pupils, pay 
salaries that will attract and hold superior teachers, 
purchase facilities, equipment, and other current expense 
items. 


5. Provide scholarships sufficiently generous so that every 
capable graduate of our high schools will be accorded the 
opportunities of higher education. 


6. To accomplish the above, we recommend that annual 
expenditures for public elementary, secondary, and higher 
education be doubled and at least five billion dollars 
($5,000,000,000) of federal funds be made available to the 
states annually—without federal control; the remainder to 
come from state and local sources.” 

The Legislative Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association recently came out with specific 
recommendations as follows: 

“The Legislative Commission respectfully but urgently 
suggests to the American people and to the President and 
Congress of the United States that substantial federal funds 
be appropriated for education: 


1. Scholarships and Fellowships—Funds are needed to 
provide at least 20,000 scholarships per year for undergradu- 
ate study, or a total of 80,000 per year after a four-year 
period. Funds are also needed to provide 5,000 fellowships 
per year for graduate study, rising to 15,000 at the end of a 
three-year period. If scholarship awards average $1,200 a 
vear and fellowship stipends average $3,000 a year, the cost 
of this program would begin at about $40 million and rise 
to about $160 million annually in four years. 


2. Strengthening State Education Agencies—Much atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that only a few state depart- 
ments of education offer specialized services in science and 
mathematics education or in testing and guidance services. 
Che Legislative Commission believes it is important to en- 
courage state education agencies to expand all of their edu- 
cational services. An initial appropriation of at least $25 
million annually should be included for stimulation and 
expansion of state education agency services. 

3. Teachers Educational Expenses—The Commission will 
continue to press vigorously for the adoption of HR 4662, 
the King-Jenkins bill to provide tax equity for teachers 
who spend their own money to improve their professional 
competence. More than ever before, we need quality teach- 
ers in our classrooms, teachers who have not stopped learn- 
ing. Certainly teachers should not be penalized by federal 
tax laws for expenses that in other professions and_busi- 
nesses are legitimately deductible. 

1. Established Programs—The Commission recognizes the 





need for federal assistance for such well-established and 
clearly useful programs as vocational education, library 
services, school lunches, and aid to federally-affected areas. 
No consideration should be given to reduction or termina- 
tion of these programs until it can be demonstrated that 
the need can be met from other resources. 

5. School Construction—Teachers’ Salaries—The foregoing 
four proposals are relatively small-scale and are directed 
to specific needs. Underlying all of these should be an 
infusion of federal funds for basic support of elementary 
and secondary education. ‘Therefore, the Commission 
recommends that federal funds should be appropriated to 
the states for distribution to local school districts to be 
used either for construction (and basic equipment) or for 
supplementing the salaries of teachers in public elementary 
and secondary schools, without regard for subject matter 
taught. The states should determine the proportion in 
which funds shall be allocated as between capital outlay 
and salaries. The contribution of the federal government 
should amount to not less than $25 per school-age child and 
should rise within five years to at least $100 per child. 
Thus, the annual federal appropriation would begin at 
about $1 billion ($1.05 billion). This initial appropriation 
is less than ten per cent of the present education expendi- 
tures for elementary and secondary education.” 

In announcing this program, the NEA made this 


statement to the American people: 


“If you want our country to have a strong educational 
system you must secure and retain the services of highly 
competent people. If you want education to serve the 
nation fully in the current struggle that divides the world, 
this legislative program is the minimum safe level of federal 
action, provided that it is accompanied by steady and 
normal growth in state and local school revenues. The total 
program is well within our collective means. As the pro- 
fessional body for education in the United States, it is our 
duty in this critical period candidly to put before you our 
best judgment as to the educational response required. 
You and your representatives in Congress must decide 
whether to act on these recommendations.” 

President Eisenhower has proposed a program which 
probably will incorporate some of the points sug- 
gested above. Details of his plan will be made known 
to Congress. While any Federal aid to education is 
controversial, it is predicted that the Congress will 
pass some kind of aid bill. 

We as school people pledge our best efforts to make 
our school system better than it has ever been. How- 
ever, it is difficult for us to solve the financial problems. 
More money must be appropriated for education and 
it must come from local, state, and national sources. 

—F.E.B. 


Continuing leadership toward professionalism and higher standards, 


Our Retiring President 











Mr. Barnes 


T was with a deep feeling olf hu- 
I mility in addition to a realization 
of inadequacy that I assumed the 
office of president of the ‘Tennessee 
Education Association. 

I thank all teachers for allowing 
me to serve as their representative 
in the capacity of president. There 
are many who could have served as 
well or better than I. Knowing this, 
makes me more appreciative of the 
honor and privilege accorded me. 


| appreciated your many letters of 
support when issues were involved 
and your telegrams of approval when 
action was taken. 

It has been a wonderful experi- 
ence to visit various areas of the 
state, to meet new friends, and re- 
new acquaintances with many whom 
I have known for years. 

I have always respected and 
admired Frank Bass and those em- 
ployed as the TEA staff. After serv- 
ing with them, I have a better under- 
standing, not only of the ability, but 
also of the intense loyalty of Mr. 
Bass and the TEA staff. We are very 
fortunate to have these most capable 
people represent us. 

I have always tried to represent 
teachers and do what was best for 
the teachers of Tennessee. At every 
meeting, which I have attended, I 
have tried to inject a higher degree 
of professionalism among teachers 


and tried to inspire teachers to do 
a better job of teaching to the end 
that higher standards for the chil- 
dren of ‘Tennessee will be a reality. 
It is my hope that these two objec- 
tives will be kept foremost by the 
Tennessee Education Association 
throughout the years to come. 

I believe that there has come a 
better understanding and a closer 
unity of purpose among our teachers 
during the past year. I believe it is 
most important that this spirit and 
attitude prevail if we are to furnish 
the leadership necessary for making 
better schools for our children. 

I congratulate my successor and a 
most capable leader, Mr. Sam Mc- 
Connell. 

I shall always serve and help in 
any way to make a better TEA. 

Thank you for this wonderful ex- 
perience. —GEORGE H. BARNES 
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AM PERRY MCCONNELL, new presi- 
~ dent of the Tennessee Education 
Association, is eminently qualified to 
serve in this high office. He has been 
a classroom teacher, a principal of 
elementary and secondary schools, a 
regional supervisor for the state de- 
partment of education, and a super- 
intendent of schools. He _ was 
eraduated from East ‘Tennessee 
Teachers College with the B.S. de- 
gree in education and from Duke 
University with the M.Ed. degree in 
public school administration. 

Presently superintendent of schools 
in Hamilton County, Mr. McConnell 
has been a member of the TEA 
Legislative Committee. During 1957 
he served as TEA vice-president. 
His twenty-three years of successful 
experience in the teaching profession 
includes four years as classroom 
teacher, nine years as elementary 
principal, six years as high school 
principal, and two years as regional 
supervisor for East Tennessee. He 
was elected superintendent of Hamil- 
ton County Schools in July 1955. 

He believes in the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association’s educational pro- 
gram—the dignity of the profession, 
continuous study and growth, worth 
and security of school people, demo- 
cratic practices, and increased sala- 
ries for teachers and all school 
personnel. 

He is a member of the local, state, 
and national education associations. 
He is a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Legislative Council’s 
Education Survey Committee; a 
member of the state committee of 
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A “Man of the Year” 


The New TEA President 


Mr. McConnell 


the Southern Association’s Coopera- 
tive Program in Elementary Educa- 
tion, and is a member of the board 
of directors of the Tennessee Council 
on Economic Education. He _ has 
served as president of the State High 
School Principals’ Association, vice- 
chairman of the Tennessee Princi- 
pals’ Study Council, chairman of the 
Selective Teacher Recruitment Com- 
mittee of the Superintendent’s Study 
Conference, and as a member of the 
TSSAA Board of Control. 

Mr. McConnell is a leader in civic 
and religious as well as professional 
organizations. He is a Past Master 
of the Hixson Masonic Lodge and a 
Past Patron of the Order of the 
Eastern Star. He is an active mem- 


“Chaos or Clarity... 


ber of the Hixson Kiwanis Club and 
has served on its board of directors. 
He is a member of the Hixson 
Methodist Church and is a leader in 
all activities of the church. Recently, 
Mr. McConnell was given special 
recognition by the Hamilton County 
4-H Clubs when he was selected 
““Man of the Year’. 

The Tennessee Education Associ- 
ation anticipates continued progress 
under the able leadership of Presi- 
dent Sam P. McConnell because of 
his sound philosophy of education, 
his excellent professional qualifica- 
tions, his outstanding qualities of 
leadership, his pleasing personality, 
and his eagerness to serve the cause 
of public education in Tennessee. 


the Longest and Straightest Look” 


7E ARE in an era which is tense 
W ina troubled, when the out- 
come of it all hangs on the decision 
we make between the Golden Rule 
and the hydrogen bomb. Man has 
found a way to control nature, but 
I wonder if it was found too soon, 
before he learned to control him- 
self. Out of all this must come either 
chaos or clarity. Out of all this 
comes again, the cry of mankind for 
freedom. Can we learn to live in 
peace? 

In recent months science and 
mathematics have been projected far 
ahead of other academic subjects in 


the program of education, but we 
must not forget that we are con- 
cerned with all phases of the pro- 
gram of education. Now is the time 
for us all to take the longest and 
straightest look in the world around 
us. 

I consider it a very high honor to 
be elected as President of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association and I 
will make every effort possible to 
continue the program you have out- 
lined for your Association. I will 
appreciate your making any sug- 
gestions as to how this can best be 
done. —Sam P. McCoNnNELL 
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What’s In 


OME SAY that “guidance” is syn- 
S onomous with the term “cur- 
riculum,” while others compound 
the confusion by saying that all edu- 
cation is guidance. At the risk of 
seeming pedantic, let’s examine this 
definition. Logically, a good defi- 
nition should be convertible—the 
subject and predicate interchange- 
able—and the definiens should state 
the essential property of the defin- 
tendum. The essential property is 
that without which any given thing 
cannot be what it is. One can have 
education without guidance, just as 
he may have food without vitamins. 

In fact, guidance is to our educa- 
tive processes what ductless glands 
are to our physical bodies. The 
subtle operation of the network of 
ductless glands gives balance to our 
bodies and enables us to adjust to 
many changes in our environment. 
Scientific research has revealed the 
specialized functions of these glands 
and men are now able to diagnose 
difficulties and to locate particular 
deficiencies. Moreover, we are told 
that the proper functioning of this 
network of ductless glands depends 
largely upon our intake of certain 
vitamins which are essential food 
factors but do not themselves supply 
energy. Guidance is not new in 
teaching any more than vitamins 
are new in diets. Good, well-bal- 
anced diets have always had vita- 
mins, and good teachers have always 
emphasized guidance. 


Essential Elements 

Many years ago the family table 
was loaded with home-grown food 
throughout the year. ‘Turnip greens, 
“pot licker,” canned vegetables, 
cured meats, etc., supplied not only 
energy but plenty of body regulators 
in the form of all the vitamins. 
Later, because of changes in our 
material culture, families moved 
into population centers and diets 
became deficient in the essential 


Dr. Kirksey is Dean of Instruction, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro. 
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A Name? 


Currently in Tennessee guidance is the most hackneyed term in our 
professional vocabulary. Local school systems are asked to organize 
guidance programs. This has stimulated a flurry of activity and some 
serious inquiry concerning what guidance is. 


HOWARD KIRKSEY 


elements. People with full stomachs 
were suffering from malnutrition. 
It was discovered that bodies could 
not utilize or assimulate food with- 
out the necessary vitamins. It was 
then that we began to hear much 
about vitamins, to see them packaged 
in drugstores, and to have them pre- 
scribed by physicians. 

Many years ago the school teacher 
“boarded round” in the patrons’ 
homes. The teacher knew the chil- 
dren and the parents, including 
their ambitions, aspirations, abil- 
ities, etc. The teacher played “town 
ball” with the children at recess, 
hunted rabbits with them on Satur- 
days, and taught their Sunday school 
class on the Sabbath. 

Later, because of changes in our 
material culture, schools were con- 
solidated and children were trans- 
ported long distances. ‘Teachers 
moved into population centers 
where they could have a room with 
a bath instead of a room with a 
path and they commuted by auto 
to the consolidated school. ‘The 
personal understanding — which 
helped the student to utilize and 
to assimulate the facts and skills he 
learned was lacking. It was then 
that we began to hear much about 
homerooms, ability tests, interest 
tests, home visits, understanding 
children, and guidance. Guidance 
is not new. Jt is the name we give 
to the effort we make to correct our 
past mistakes. 


Who Is Responsible? 


Should each school system be con- 
cerned about guidance? Yes. One 
cannot get energy from his food if 
vitamins are lacking, and he cannot 
assimulate an education without 
guidance. 

Should a guidance specialist or 
the classroom teachers be responsible 
for guidance? This is the old saw 
about whether it is better to eat 


what you like and to buy your vita- 
mins at the drugstore. It can be 
done this way; but a good, well- 
balanced diet is better. The bal- 
anced diet must provide calories and 
vitamins. A good instructional pro- 
gram must contain the three R’s 
and guidance. One would starve on 
vitamins alone. 

Do standarized tests facilitate 
learning? Administering standard- 
ized tests will help children educa- 
tionally about as much as weighing 
boys will make them heavier. Im- 
provement in either case depends 
upon the educational and nutri- 
tional follow-up program. 


Necessities 

What are the essential properties 
of a guidance program? A guidance- 
minded staff, organization, and 
records are important, but a guid- 
ance-minded staff is essential. 
Teachers who understand and want 
to help children and who are 
interested in learning how better to 
help them develop will assure some 
degree of guidance. It is important 
to organize the school program so 
that teachers may have the oppor- 
tunity to counsel their students. Ac- 
cumulative files containing vital 
information are helpful, but no 
more data should be filed than 
teachers are ready to use. 

If we wish to initiate a guidance 
program, our in-service education 
efforts should first be directed 
toward the development of a guid- 
ance-minded staff with a thorough 
understanding of our purposes and 
needs. When we try to begin with 
testing, records, organization, etc., 
we violate the theory of readiness. 

Some teachers are profound 
enough to ask ‘‘why have guidance, 
and how does it fit into what we 
are already doing?” Let’s take time 
to consider these questions and not 
repeat previous errors. All of this 
is in a name, if guidance is the 
name we give to the effort we make 
to correct our past mistakes. 
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ELEANOR BARNES MuRRAY 


i anergy wii cooperation, and 
work have made the wheels 
turn since Vocational Guidance Day 
was initiated by the Rotary Club 
nine years ago. 

For the students, it is the most im- 
portant date on the spring calendar. 
A typical comment from a home 
room evaluation of the day sum- 
marizes: “We have profited greatly 
from this day’s program. A few of 
us, however, who thought we knew 
our purposes in life, saw these plans 
crumble after hearing some of the 
discussions. Others who formerly 
had not the slightest idea of what 
they meant to do, announced in 
home room that the cloud had lifted; 
they could begin to plan for the fu- 
ture with the brightest hopes.” 


Planning Begins Early 
Specific planning begins at least 
two months before the actual date 
in March. The guidance director, 
county supervisor, student body 
president, a classroom teacher, and 
three or four representatives from 


Mrs. Murray is guidance director at Franklin 
County High School, Winchester. 
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A planning committee for 
Vocational Guidance Day at 
Franklin County High 
School: (seated left to right) 
Fred Langford, Principal; 
Miss Lucy Belle Robertson, 
Supervisor; Mrs. Eleanor B. 
Murray, Guidance Director; 
T. C. Simmons, President, 
Rotary Club; Dr. Cecil 
Cantrell, Rotarian; 
(standing) Don Bean, 
President of the Student 
Body; Mrs. Paul Warren, 
Teacher Representative; John 
Bagenstoss, Rotarian; Frey 
Drewry, Rotarian. 


Youth Plans for ‘Tomorrow 


The smile of a student council member that makes every visitor imme- 
diately “belong,” and the opening strains of “Holy, Holy, Holy,” set the 
tone of high expectancy for Vocational Guidance Day at Franklin County 
High School. Sympathetic teachers, vitally interested Rotarians, and capa- 
ble consultants from many fields help students plan wisely. 


the Rotary Club first meet to decide 
upon vocations to be discussed. 
Then each person on the committee 
assumes responsibility for contacting 
consultants for his particular group. 
The list of vocations varies each 
year according to demands or sug- 
gestions made in evaluation of the 
previous year. 

Last year’s list included agricul- 
ture, art, auto-diesel mechanics, air- 
line hostess training, aviation, busi- 
ness education, beauty culture, 
chemistry, civil service, engineering, 
electronics, the F.B.I., floral design- 
ing, forestry, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts, journalism, law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy, ministry, 
music, nursing, physical education 
and coaching, physics, salesmanship- 
clerking, social work, speech-dra- 
matics, radio-TV, teaching-librarian- 
ship, telephone-telegraph. 


Schedule for the Day 

All students report to home rooms 
for final instructions before assem- 
bling in the auditorium, where the 
student body president presides. 
Platform guests include all visiting 
consultants and Rotary advisors. 
The president of the Rotary Club 


expresses greetings, after which the 
keynote speech is made by a local 
minister. The visitors are then pre- 
sented by the principal to the stu- 
dents. 

The first two group meetings are 
held before lunch, and the third 
group meeting and college hour for 
those interested (movie or amateur 
hour for others), in the afternoon. 
The program concludes with an 
evaluation by a special committee 
or by home room groups. Last year’s 
group evaluation was held in the 
auditorium with Bob Abernathy, Di- 
rector of Field Services, Middle 
Tennessee State College, serving as 
co-ordinator for a panel discussion. 


Special Consultants 


The following suggested outline 
which includes further subtopics, is 
furnished each consultant, along 
with the day’s program, well in ad- 
vance of his visit: 

1. Brief history of trade or pro- 
fesson 

2. Nature of this work 
Number of people engaged in 
occupation 

4. Relation between supply and 
demand in this field 











Mrs. Ida Anders, College of Home Economics, The University of Tennessee, dis- 
cusses careers in Home Economics. Faculty advisor (left) is Mrs. John Wells. 





Horace Brandon, McDowell’s Florist Shop, Winchester, demonstrates corsage mak- 
ing for a group interested in floral designing. 


5. Opportunities 

6. Advantages and disadvantages 
7. Relation to some broader field 
8 


. Qualifications and __ training 
needed 

9. Possibilities for training on 
the job 


10. Line of promotion 

11. Income 

12. Possibilities as to length of 
active service 

13. Hours of work 

14. Apprenticeship 

15. Methods of entering occupa- 
tion 

16. Relations between workers 

17. Purpose and function of the 
work in our social order. 


While letters and phone calls from 
the planning committee are flying 
to all corners of the state in search 
of qualified consultants, plans are 
taking shape within the high school 
itself as a mammoth registration is 
being held. From each home room 
teacher, come to the coordinator of 
the program (in this case the guid- 
ance director) the name of each 
pupil in school, the three groups he 
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chooses to attend, and the period 
he will attend each. 

Much practice in juggling the 
schedule has made teachers adept in 
dividing groups equally over the 
three periods. Long before the day 
arrives each teacher has in his hand 
a list of all groups for the day, the 
designated room number for each 
group, and the total number of 
pupils attending each period. 

Also from the home room groups, 
comes the list of those registering 
for college hour. The choice of 
twelve or more colleges or universi- 
ties in the surrounding Middle or 
East Tennessee area is given each 
punil. He is encouraged to go to the 
college group of his choice, or to 
a college of the same type he hopes 
to attend. If the number requesting 
information is large enough, an in- 
vitation is then issued to the field 
representative, or admissions con- 
sultant of the college. On last vear’s 
College Hour program appeared 


represenatives from: Belmont Col- 
lege, David Lipscomb College, Mar- 
tin College, McKenzie College, Mid- 
dle Tennessee State College, Pea- 
body College, Tennessee Polytech- 
nic Institute, University of Chatta- 
nooga, University of the South, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Vanderbilt 
University, and Virginia Intermont 
College. 

As vital as the organization and 
planning of the day’s program, is 
the cooperation of all those con- 
cerned. Cordial replies from consul- 
tants assure the committee that their 
services are available. From the 
many departments of the state 
schools come professors, heads of 
departments, and administrative 
personnel. From the field of industry 
and private enterprise come special- 
ists in their respective areas. Why? 
To help the youth of Franklin 
County High School make “plans 
for tomorrow.” 


Everyone Contributes 

The greatest cooperative move- 
ment however, is in Franklin County 
itself. Doctors leave their clinics, 
lawyers leave their clients, bankers 
their desks, newspaper men their 
typewriters, ministers their pulpits, 
business men their offices or stores, 
and farmers their plows, to spend 
the day with their greatest asset— 
the youth of Franklin County. 

For every vocation listed on the 
day’s program there is a Rotarian 
who serves, along with a teacher, as 
co-chairman of the group. At lunch 
time the Rotarians serve as hosts to 
all counselors, college representa- 
tives, and local school administrators 
at a luncheon where an inspirational 
speaker from the assembled visitors 
is invited to serve as guest speaker. 

During the lunch and recreational 
hour at the high school, students are 
enjoying varied and interesting ac- 
tivities. The nine hundred and fifty 
students are divided into two groups; 
and while one group is in the cafe- 
teria, the other groun is engaged in 
a leisure or recreational program. 
Square dancing, under the direction 
of physical education or vocational 
teachers, is a popular diversion. The 
Tech Troubadours have been in- 
vited at other times to furnish en- 
tertainment. Every activity during 
the day is so organized that some 
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faculty or Rotary member is with 
each group at all times. 

The students themselves take pride 
in the day and enter heartily into the 
spirit of the occasion. In the general 
clean-up program which precedes 
the day, all may participate. It is 
nothing unusual, for example, to 
see a science class take soap and 
brush in hand to give the walls a 
face lifting. 

The student council members 
serve as receptionists for the many 
visitors who come and go during the 
day. They have to be especially alert 
from 7:45 to 8:15 in receiving, sup- 
plying name tags for, and escorting 
the many visitors to their respective 
places. Also alert during this period 
are Rotary members and teachers, 
seeking out the visiting consultant 
for their group. 


Results Apparent 


Posterity itself will have to vouch 
for the worth-whileness and effec- 
tiveness of the day. Visible results, 
however, are beginning to be evi- 
dent as one observes the occupa- 
tional trends, the college choices, 
and the civic contributions of the 
students who have had an oppor- 
tunity to participate in this planned 
event at some time during its nine 
year history. The previously used 
term, “youth plans for tomorrow,” 
has been fulfilled for thousands of 
students whose “tomorrow” is al- 
ready here. 

The letters that come from the 
counselors, after participating in a 
typical vocational guidance day, 
help in evaluating the immediate 
outcomes. A prize example of such 
a letter is quoted with permission of 
Mr. C. Albro Newton of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee: 

“Last Friday, in Winchester, I saw 
America at her best. I saw the things 
for which we stand—the things 
which really make us great. I saw 
these things unfold before my eyes. 

“I saw 950 young men and women 
come to an American public high 
school. They were happy, and eager, 
and well mannered. 

“I saw a high school faculty realiz- 
ing its objective of bringing truths to 
the students. 

“I saw a Rotary Club realizing its 
objective of being of service to its 
community. 
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“I saw visitors giving freely of 
their time to bring segments of life’s 
reality to the youth of the Franklin 
County High School. 

“But through it all I saw 950 
young men and women looking into 
their future, freely seeking a choice 
of vocation without compulsion and 
without restraint. 

“I saw real American democracy 
at its best. I saw the reality that is 
America. 

“And so, I have no fears of the 
future. Take Friday’s program and 
splash it on the pages of magazines. 
Speed it on the air-ways and TV 


channels of the nation. Bring the 
story to 170,000,000 other Ameri- 
cans. Beam it to the free and en- 
slaved peoples of the world. And 
when they too have seen and felt 
what those of us who were there 
experienced, I am sure that it would 
be the most effective argument in 
favor of the American way of life. 
It would excell an argument. It 
would be both shield and weapon. 

“My heartiest congratulations to 
all of Franklin County who so per- 
fectly portrayed American Democ- 
racy. 

“You were America in action.” 


The Katherine Stanton FTA Club 


NOUGH talk had been given to the 
E problem of recruiting young peo- 
ple for the teaching profession. It was 
now time to act. So thought R. Shannon 
Robison, principal of Whitehaven 
School. He called a nucleus of selected 
seniors into conference and asked them 
to investigate means for interesting high 
school students in the teaching profes- 
sion. Mr. Robison visualized not just 
another club, but an organization that 
would send capable young men and 
women dedicated to the teaching pro- 
fession, on to the student education as- 
sociations in our colleges. 

After these students had spent weeks 
in research, conferences, and correspond- 
ence, they organized a Future Teachers 
of America Club in the Whitehaven 
High School—the first in Shelby County. 
They worked seriously in preparing the 
mechanics by which the club should op- 
erate. They obtained a charter from 
the national organization of Future 
Teachers of America. They chose Mrs. 
Katherine Stanton. a teacher of high 
school science, for sponsor. In less than 
two years the Katherine Stanton FTA 
Club has become a leadership group to 
which students—those who feel that they 
possess the basic characteristics essential 
to good teaching—make application. 

Each student accepted as a member, 
lists the grade or subject area in which 
he is most interested; then he is as- 
signed to an appropriate teacher. Ac- 
cording to schedule, he may have a 
conference with his assigned teacher, 
serve as an aid in teaching, learn 
to grade papers, and in emergencies 
conduct a class until a qualified substi- 
tute arrives. 





By precept... 





and example... 











Induction service for new members of the Katherine Stanton FTA Club. 


A. B. Buford, Assistant Principal in 
charge of the elementary school, has the 
responsibility of making a workable 
schedule, the success of which depends 
upon support of all participating teach- 
ers. Our teachers were so enthusiastic 
that, at first, there seemed to be danger 
of more teacher participation than stu- 
dent participation. 

At the regular meetings of the club, 
dynamic speakers use 


informed and 


An Hour’s 


MARGARET SHEPHERD 


AS A second grader ever had a 
H “crush” on you? Have you been 
called Miss, as if that’s your name? 

As you walk into the room at the 
grammar school, you seem to have grown 
ten feet. Why just two minutes ago, 
leaving the high school, you were only 
five feet four, but now you must be at 
least fifteen feet tall. Everything looks 
so elfish, even the students. How they 
look up to you. Aren’t you smart to 
them? 

After you have familiarized yourself 
with your environment, the teacher asks 
you to take a reading class. The “Red- 
birds” come up and settle. In the center 
of the circle is your chair, which must 
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about half the time; members use the 
other half in an open forum to solve 
problems encountered in the classrooms. 


THE PROGRAM is not for teacher train- 
ing; it includes no formal instruction in 
subject material or in methods. The 
program simply gives to students the op- 
portunity to observe teaching—and, to a 
limited extent, to enter into it. The 
following goals, we believe, are being 


reached: 


Learning 


be the smallest in the room, but you sit 
in it, remembering to put both feet and 
one hand on the floor to balance your- 
self. Then you read aloud the story. 
This is to show the children that you 
can read too. After that you call on the 
children to read. Here’s where the little 
boy discovers he has a “crush” on you. 
Maybe it’s because fifteen “Redbirds” 
look alike, and you don’t realize until 
later that you have called on the same 
child three times! 

At ten o'clock, wearily, and with 
chalky hands you pick up your books 
and walk back to the high school build- 
ing where once again you enter “the 
hall you love so dear”; and much to your 
surprise you're not so tall; just average. 
In fact, you're not even so smart. 


1. Arousing enthusiasm for teaching 

through 

a. informed speakers 

b. contact with good teachers who are 
happy in their profession 

c. contact with pupils (An_ excellent 
high school leader was converted to 
primary teaching by one first-grader’s 


~ 


saying, “I love you!” 
d. an opportunity to serve rather than 
to think about serving 
2. Realization that some personalities are 
not suited to teaching through 
frank discussions of teachers’ prob- 


lems 
. careful screening of applicants to the 


co 


club 

“Screening” 
ness; however, research done on teacher 
shortages shows that only 30 percent of 
the young people trained in the field of 
Education become active in the teaching 
profession, and that 50 percent of these 
leave it after the third year. The strong- 
est factor influencing this situation seems 


could involve exclusive- 


to be: too many would-be teachers, after 
years of preparation, find themselves un- 
suited. The Katherine Stanton FTA 
Club of the Whitehaven High School 
believes that it can eliminate the un- 
suited student early, thereby (1) saving 
time and money for the youngsters and 
their parents, and (2) permitting con- 
centration of efforts on students unique- 
ly dedicated and adapted to teaching. 
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Dr. T. J. Farr, State 
Director for FTA and 
SNEA, and Benny 
Nelms photographed at 
the NEA convention. 


Being a Teacher is a Pattern of Service 


The Tennessee delegate to the national work conference of the Student 


NEA in June discovered that “being a teacher means more than classroom 


techniques,” and becoming a teacher means “‘more than a course of study.” 


BENNY NELMS 


HEN Future Teachers of Amer- 
W ica and Student National Edu- 
cation Association members from 
high schools and colleges throughout 
Tennessee meet for the state con- 
ference March 28, they will join 
me in making a discovery that is as 
sobering as it is thrilling. 

We, as teachers of tomorrow, are 
considered just as much a part of the 
teaching profession as the highest- 
ranking NEA _ official. That is 
why teachers throughout the nation 
are so much interested in how we 
are recruited, selected and trained. 

I first made this discovery while 
attending the national work con- 
ference of the Student NEA last 
summer. The two weeks which I 
spent in Washington and Phila- 
delphia with the sixty-odd delegates 
from state college and high school 
groups were glorious experiences. 
Sobering—yes, because we were con- 
fronted face to face with the fright- 
ful responsibility of the teacher; but 
also, thrilling because we saw first- 
hand the magnitude and_ brother- 
hood of the teaching profession. 

Actually, there were three major 


THe AvuTHor is a senior at David Lipscomb Col- 
lege, Nashville. 
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activities of the two wecks. During 
the first week end the student groups 
with their advisors and staff consul- 
tants met in a series of workshop 
discussions, and the Council of State 
Presidents transacted all official busi- 
ness. Following this, we participated 
in the Washington Conference of 
the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Immediately after the 
conclusion of this conference we 
were whisked away to Philadelphia 
for a week of headline events at the 
Centennial Convention of the NEA. 


Ar First we were amazed and, 
frankly, confused by the intricate 
machinery of the NEA and all its 
many affiliate organizations; but a 
few periods of rigorous orientation 
remedied this, and pretty soon even 
our vocabularies were liberally 
sprinkled with such terms as “‘pro- 


fessional ethics,”  ‘“‘selective _ re- 
cruitment,” “merit system,” and 
“NCATE.” 


We found out early in the week 
that when the program planners 
said “workshop” the accent was on 
the word work. Frequently the ses- 
sions lasted for several hours, were 
continued informally over the lunch 
table, and occasionally overshot the 


midnight deadline. However, the 
exchange of ideas from Maine to 
California was so stimulating that 
the general attitude seemed to be 
“Let’s make every minute count.” 

One result at the end of the 
second week was a completely ex- 
hausted set of Student NEA dele- 
gates. This explains why _ keen 
observers might have caught us doz- 
ing a bit during some of the con- 
cluding speeches—but not for long. 
A far more permanent and more 
concrete result, however, came in 
the report of the work accomplished. 
Eight action goals for the conference 
served as unifying points for the 
group discussions and as agendas for 
work schedules. 

1. To suggest programs, projects, and 
activities which will implement the de- 
sirable functions of the Student NEA. 

2. To establish action goals, immedi- 
ate and long range, for a local student 
education association which the program 
should implement, for a state student 
education association, for the Student 
NEA. 

3. To suggest student experiences re- 
lated to professional organizations of 
student members which the coliege can- 
not provide through its courses. 

!. To develop a school calendar of 
programs for a local student association. 
For a state student organization. 





5. ‘To suggest program ideas for in- 
volving all professional student groups 
existing in a teacher education institu- 
tion in the programs of the student edu- 
cation association. 

6. To develop convention programs 
for a state education association. 

7. To suggest workshop programs and 
other types of leadership training which 
will assist sponsors and officers in ful- 
filling their responsibilities. 

8. To identify resource materials, in- 
formation and services which the NEA, 
the state education association or a local 
teachers association might provide. 


Tree main items of business 
dominated the meetings of the 
Council of State Presidents. College 
members of the student organization, 
formerly called FIA were ad- 
mitted to official standing in the 
professional family when the NEA 
Delegate Assembly accepted the 
NCTEPS recommendation that their 
organization be revamped and the 
name be changed to Student NEA. 

Final transition from FTA to 
Student NEA was achieved during 
this conference. ‘Three special con- 
siderations should be noted as highly 
significant facets of the transition: 
(1) High school groups will still be 
called FTA clubs and will be or- 
ganized at the state level. (2) Each 
state education association may deal 
with its college organization in a way 
which will be adaptable to its own 
needs, but it is earnestly suggested 
that all comply with the national 
policy in the change of name and 
organization. (3) The change is 
not in name only, but should denote 





“Quick, Teach Them Science — How Much?” 
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a basic change in policy and philos- 
ophy; i. e., college membership in the 
NEA implies not future admittance 
to the profession, but immediate, 
active training in professional organ- 
izations. 

The second main item of business, 
a hotly debated one, concerned a 
proposed raise in the national Stu- 
dent NEA dues from $1 to $2. Rep- 
resenting, I believe, a consensus 
among Tennessee members, I sup- 
ported a motion to delay the pro- 
posed increase for further study and 
orientation. This motion was passed, 
and after some confusion, the Ten- 
nessee delegate assembly acted ac- 
cordingly. Perhaps at some future 
date the increase will be feasible, 
maybe even necessary; but at the 
present we feel it is not called for. 

Early in our sessions we passed 
unanimously a resolution supporting 
the Federal Aid Construction Bill, 
then being debated before Congress. 
This manifestation of our interest in 
the teacher’s role as a citizen received 
widespread commendation and ap- 
proval. 

The election of officers, always a 
highly rated item of business, 
brought politics and nomination 
speeches into the limelight for two 
long sessions. The newly elected 
ofhcers were guests of President 
Eisenhower at the White House for 
a brief interview. The President 
surprised our newly elected chief, 
Jim McDonald of Oregon, with the 
cheery greeting, “Good morning, 
Mr. President.” 

The drafting of a constitution for 
the Student NEA was one of the 
most time-consuming chores; and the 
constitution committee, of which | 
was a member, worked long and 
hard to present an acceptable pro- 
duct to the Council of State Presi- 
dents. On the last day of our stay 
in Philadelphia the final edition was 
approved and sent to the NCTEPS 
for approval. 


Tue TEPS work conference in 
Washington was both challenging 
and inspirational for its student 
participants. Divided into work 
groups of about fifteen each, we 
met in three different sessions. When 
I walked into the first group, took 
my seat, and began to get acquainted 
with my neighbors, I could not re- 
strain a feeling of inadequacy. On 





my right was the dean of a large 
university in Michigan and on my 
left a state commissioner of educa- 
tion. But I learned that each group 
was constructed of a complete cross- 
section of the educational world— 
from students to administrators, and 
including classroom teachers, PTA 
representatives, county and city 
school officials, and representatives 
of teacher training institutions. 

The topic, “Personnel Policies for 
Schools of the Future,” was directly 
connected with selective recruitment 
of teachers (the primary aim of high 
school FIA _ work), professional 
orientation (the aim of Student 
NEA), and teacher training policies; 
so we students had “our say” fre- 
quently, and we bravely contended 
for ideas we thought important, de- 
spite the awesome presence of “heads 
wiser than ours.” Actually, we were 
received warmly and our comments 
were treated enthusiastically. 

While we were in Washington we 
toured the newly completed NEA 
building and found it an efficient 
monument to the services of NEA 
and affiliated organizations. 

Highlights of the NEA Centen- 
nial Convention included attending 
business sessions of the delegate 
assembly, general meetings of the 
thousands of teachers attending, and 
the inspiring performance of “Schools 
on Parade,” by the Philadelphia 
city school system. The Tennessee 
delegation, widely recognized for 
their hospitality and _ friendliness, 
made me feel right at home at a 
national convention. At the state 
caucuses and in the headquarters 
room, I became acquainted with our 
state leaders and learned to appreci- 
ate their work and efficiency. 

Now I know that being a teacher 
means more than classroom. tech- 
niques, more than PTA meetings 
and high school plays, examinations 
and grade books, 8-to-3 schedules 
and teaching Johnny how to read— 
it is a pattern of service. 

I also know that being a member 
of the Student NEA means more 
than programs, and meetings, and 
parties and committees; and training 
to be a teacher is more than a course 
of study leading to a certificate in 
June. We are teachers of tomorrow, 
and that is why what we do now 
counts so much, 
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Let’s Get Professional 





Most teachers yearn for professional status and sometimes point 
enviously to the loftiness of the eminence achieved by the phy- 
sician. And yet, Dr. Abrahamson asks, can you imagine as highly 
unlikely a scene as this taking place in the doctors’ lounge of a 
hospital? 


STEPHEN ABRAHAMSON 


D* HoLtMEs entered the room, 
crossed to an empty chair, sank 
in it dispiritedly, and sighed mighti- 
ly. He took a moment to look 
around the room and noticed Dr. 
Harris idly leafing through a recent 
issue of Life. Over in the corner he 
saw Dr. Klein alternately staring out 
the window and glancing at a medi- 
cal journal in his lap. The only 
other person in the room was re- 
clining in a chair, his legs stretched 
out and his head at an uncomforta- 
ble angle. 

“Boy,” murmured Dr. 
“am I bushed!” 

Dr. Harris looked over the top of 
the Life he was reading and Dr. 
Klein put aside the medical journal 
that had been open in his lap. Both 
assumed an air of listening as 
Holmes continued. “It’s that miser- 
able gang in Ward C. They just 
don’t appreciate anything you do for 
them.” 

The two others nodded sympa- 
thetically. “What is it this time?” 
asked Harris. 

“Well,” responded Holmes, ‘“‘have 
you noticed that patients today don’t 
respond to treatment the way that 
patients used to? I can remember a 
time when every patient I treated ap- 
preciated what I did for him and 
began to get better almost immedi- 
ately. Just compare that to patients 
today—why, some of those characters 
in Ward C look to me as if they 
never will get better—and after all 
I’ve done for them, too. What is the 
matter with patients today, anyway?” 

The other two considered the 
question for a moment or two. “I'll 
tell you what I think,” answered 
Klein. “I think they do it deliber- 
ately. ‘They just don’t care. You 


Holmes, 


Dr. ABRAHAMSON is associate professor of edu- 
cation and director of the Educational Research 
Center, The University of Buffaio, Buffalo, N. Y. 
his article is reprinted from Educational Leader- 
ship (December 1957), by permission. 
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can’t tell me that a simple bone graft 
shouldn’t fuse within three months. 
Why that Sue Burkhardt—you re- 
member her, don’t you, Bill; she’s 
the one who gave you trouble last 
year when she wouldn’t respond to 
the X-ray treatments you gave her 
for that rash on her hands?” Klein 
paused long enough to get an af- 
firmative nod from Harris. ‘That 
Burkhardt woman has been here 
several months and I can’t see that 
she’s getting any better at all.” 

At that moment the recumbent 
figure stirred, looked at his watch, 
and groaned. “Another clinical con- 
ference in five minutes. I just live 
for the week ends! For the life 
of me I don’t see what earthly good 
it does for us to have to sit and 
listen to the big-shots pontificate 
about routine cases.” Reluctantly, 
he pulled himself out of the chair 
and walked dejectedly out of the 
door. 

The others looked after him as 
he left. “Joe has been slipping, I 
think,” said Harris. “He lets his 
patients get away with all sorts of 
things. That makes it bad for the 
rest of us when we try to maintain 
a little discipline and order. Why, 
the other day...” 

At that moment the door opened 
and a youngish man with an intent 
look walked in. He smiled a tenta- 
tive hello and, amid a_ waiting 
silence, looked through the journals 
on the coffee table, muttered, ‘““That’s 
the one,” took it and walked out. 

“That’s the new fellow in path- 
ology, isn’t it?” asked Holmes. 

“That’s the guy,” answered Klein, 
“A real eager beaver.” He looked 
out of the window for a moment 
before continuing. “He'll get over 
it, though; they all do. I wonder 
why the hell the medical schools fill 
the boys with so much rot these days 
—just a lot of theory with no more 


idea of what a patient is really like 
than I don’ know what.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Holmes, “then 
they come in here and try to tell us 
how to do things. . .” 

“Or what’s worse,” interrupted 
Klein, “how some ivory-tower profes- 
sor thinks they ought to be done!” 
All three nodded as Klein continued, 
“How is it possible for medical 
school professors to lose touch so 
completely and give out all that guff 
in their classes? Maybe,” he added 
after a slight pause following the 
rhetorical question, “they never were 
in touch at all. It wouldn’t surprise 
me to find that old Professor Halli- 
day never has had an honest day’s 
experience in his whole professional 
life. Their damned theories just kill 
me.” 

“Yes, and the way they insist that 
we ought to read this tripe.” Harris 
waved a medical journal at the other 
two. “I suppose there’s a lot of truth 
to that old gag, “Those who can’t 
practice medicine teach others to 
practice medicine and those who 
can’t teach medicine write articles 
about medicine and the practice of 
medicine.’ The others chuckled 
wryly and appreciatively. “But to 
get back,” put in Holmes, “to what I 
was saying when I came in, don’t 
you agree with me that patients 
today just have no respect for the 
doctor?” 

“There’s no question about it,” 
agreed Harris, “and after all of our 
sacrifices to become physicians; the 
years of study, the time we put in, 
the total disregard we’re expected to 
have for our own lives, the nervous 
strain we’re under. I sometimes 
wonder why the hell I ever stick it 
out.” 

“And there’s something else: I 
made a special effort,” Holmes per- 
sisted, “‘to get up to see my patients 


Continued on Page 24 





Mathematics In Ragged Clothes 


It Needs Modern Aitire 


ucH of the mathematics taught in 
M the high schools of the United 
States today is ancient, outmoded, and 
useless for present day needs. 

Modern mathematics must be intro- 
duced into the high school curriculum 
as rapidly as possible. 

Take algebra. Some of the formulas 


we teach today were known to the 
early Babylonians. Polynomials date 
back to the fourteenth century. “In 


general, there is nothing in high school 
algebra as it exists today that was not 
known and in the books 200 years ago, 
and most of it dates back to the four- 


teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies.” 
Meanwhile, during the last 100 years 


there have been developed “a number 
of significant creations,” which could 
have ‘‘an impact on secondary schools.” 

High school geometry is over 2,000 
years old. So-called modern or college 
geometry is neither modern nor college 
—most of it dating back to the Greeks, 
plus a few discoveries of the nineteenth 
century. 


A Dark Picture 


In teaching mathematics in the high 
school years, we accomplish little that 
is worth while, essential, or meaningful. 
A ninth grade student usually learns a 
set of senseless operations with which he 
can do little away from the classroom 
and his textbook. In the tenth grade, 
the student gets an introduction to Euc- 
lidian geometry (the age of space re- 
quires non-Euclidian concepts). In the 
eleventh year, the student reviews the 
meaningless algebra of the ninth year 
“in exactly the same way, with more 
complex situations.” 

“The twelfth grade is the grandest 
fiasco of all mathematical programs.” 
The half year of solid geometry usually 
taught can be learned in two weeks. 
The geometry of the sphere is buried 
under a heap of useless applications. 

These exercises are then capped by 
a couple of months of trigonometry, 
most of which is useless. 

While American teachers have been 
busy with an ancient and structureless 
mathematics, mathematicians have been 
creating new and improved concepts 
few of which have reached the class- 
room. The gap between modern math 
and classroom math is wide and deep. 


“By the elimination of no longer use- 
ful mathematics, and by the reorienta- 
tion of our teaching of algebra and 
geometry, we shall gain time and place 
to introduce the newer and more power- 
ful concepts and skills of contemporary 
mathematics. We shall thus create a 
program consistent with our present 
culture and equal or better than that 
of any other school in the 
world.” 


secondary 


A Decade From Now 

When high school mathematics takes 
on a modern attire, here is what it will 
look like: 

The artificial separation of algebra, 
geometry, and analysis will be elimi- 
nated. 

2. Solid geometry as a separate course 
will disappear from the curriculum. 

3. The logarithmic solution of tri- 
angles will be dispensed with. 

4. Trigonometry will become an in- 
tegral part of analysis and will no longer 
be a separate subject. 

A fundamental concept—that of 
sets—will dominate mathematics in the 
years ahead. Students will learn that 
addition is finding the union of disjoint 
sets... . Substraction is finding the com- 
plement of sets... . A line is a set of 
points... .. An angle is a union of two 
rays whose sets are not disjoint.... 
Where the set approach has been tried 
out, it has evoked far more interest and 
motivation for study than the usual 
mechanical, puzzle, and so-called applied 


problems... . Set theory is very closely 
related to many new applications of 
mathematical theory to engineering, 


social, and scientific problems. It is not 
a fad. 

6. Probability and statistical inference, 
a science that grew out of a gambler’s 
interest in his chances to win (de Mere, 
seventeenth century), will be introduced 
in the twelfth year of math. 

Algebra of the near future will deal 
with such topics as groups, rings, fields. 

8. Euclidian geometry will take a 
back seat. There will be geometry of 
three dimensions. 

9. Statistical reasoning will become a 
part of many phases of mathematical 
instruction. 

10. The historical development of 
mathematics will be given greater atten- 
tion in all classrooms. 


Opinions expressed in this article are those of Howarp F. Fenx, president of the National Council of 


Teachers of Mathematics, and a professor at 


insights, and new methods, 
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Teachers College, Columbia University. 
leading exponent of a movement seeking to throw out the old and introduce new substance, 
into secondary mathematics. 
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quired skill.” 
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not listening to 


UE, you were 
~ what was said!” 

How many times a day do teachers 
necessary to speak these 
Listening literally has be- 


find it 
words. 
come a lost art. 

As our forefathers moved across 
this vast continent, it was imperative 
that they be good listeners. ‘Their 
very survival depended upon their 
ability to listen well and interpret 
accurately the sounds they heard. 
Food often came as a result of listen- 
ing carefully to the shuffle of small 
animals in the brush. Enemies could 
be detected by the sounds they made. 

The twentieth century teacher 
may say, “But we are not living in 
Grandpa’s day. This is the age of 
modern machinery and automation. 
We no longer take our food from 
the brush or evade our enemy by 
listening to his approaching sounds.” 

Actually, the very existence of the 
modern mechanical gadgets makes 
it more imperative that we listen. 
The mass media of communication 
which we so heavily depend upon 
today (television, radio, and cin- 
ema) are all instruments through 
which we gain knowledge by listen- 


ing. Since Grandpa’s day, socially 
speaking, the world has grown 


smaller. The most remote point in 
the world is only twenty-eight hours 
away. All the peoples of the earth 
are neighbors. Of necessity, we must 
be able to communicate with them, 
and that means we must learn and 
interpret with skill that which we 
hear. 


Listening Can Be Taught 


Someone has said, “Hearing is a 
phenomenon, but listening is an ac- 
That is irue. Listen- 
ing can be taught in the classroom. 
Realizing the importance of helping 
pupils to learn this important skill, 


Dr. Hosss is Associate Professor of Education, 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville. 
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Do You Teach Listening? 


JAMES N. HOBBS 


the teacher should take these steps 
in preparation for a_ constructive 
listening program in the classroom: 

e Develop and maintain in the 
minds of the pupils a steady and 
objective emphasis on the signif- 
icance of good listening. 

e Make a detailed study of those 
things which may prevent or hamper 
the success of a listening program, 
and, if possible, remove them from 
the environment of the class. 

e Take an analytical approach to 
the teaching of listening in a class- 
room situation, 


Activities 

Here are some tried and _ tested 
classroom activities that will tend to 
create good listening habits that 
condition pupils to become attentive 
listeners: 

e Quiet and restful listening to 
discriminate sounds—sounds outside 
the room, sounds inside the room, 
sounds made by animals, and sounds 
made by insects. 

e Disciplined listening for the 
purpose of carrying out instructions 
—a “must” for every classroom. 

e Listening to a brief review of a 
story to be read or told by the 
teacher, which includes just enough 
to arouse interest. 

e Careful listening in assembly 
halls and visual instruction rooms— 
focal points for announcements and 
culminating instruction. 

e Listening to radio, television, 
or stories told by teacher or parent 
for the purpose of retelling to class, 
dramatization, or summarization. 

e Listening to concerts for the 
purpose of creative appreciation. 

e Listening to poetry for the pur- 
pose of following the rhythmic move- 
ment, and again for interpretation 
of the idea expressed. 

e Listening for the purpose of 
taking notes in class. 

e Listening to platform propa- 
ganda, or pretentious statements 
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from politicians for the purpose of 
detecting and analyzing the speaker’s 


purpose. 
Objectivity in Listening 


Children, like adults, listen to 
those things which are of immediate 
interest to them. However, almost 
everyone will admit that there are 
other things worthy of our attention. 
Teachers should help children to de- 
velop good listening habits by estab- 
lishing objectives for listening. They 
should be taught that there are times 
to listen and times to speak. This 
point has more meaning to us when 
we realize that most of our day is 
spent in communicating ideas, one 
with another, and much of this ex- 
change comes through listening. 

Listening can be for many different 
purposes with differing emphases. 
The small child listens primarily 
for knowledge intake. An adult may 
do casual listening. A young couple 
in a social situation may engage in 
conversational listening. A musician 
may listen appreciatively. An earnest 
pupil may listen for facts. Regard- 
less of the degree or purpose of 
listening, children find it enjoyable 
when they feel they have achieved 
something from it. 


Hindrances to Listening 


Teachers sometimes feel that cer- 
tain pupils cannot be reached in a 
listening program. ‘There are many 
factors which may operate to the 
hindrance of pupil participation in 
a good uniform listening program. 
Emotional factors such as the follow- 
ing may hamper the child’s develop- 
ment in listening: dislike for teacher, 
school, principal, or other pupils; 
dislike for subject or topic which is 
being discussed; lack of knowledge 
or background to understand subject 
being discussed. Physical factors may 
also hamper listening: defects in 
hearing; undernourished or phys- 
ically unfit bodies; discomfort due to 


some external conscious ailment. 

Such environmental influences as 
the following may hinder the listen- 
ing program: physical distractions 
(noise in room, outside room, halls, 
and on campus); overheated and 
poorly ventilated classrooms; poor 
voice of teacher; uncomfortable and 
poorly adapted equipment; and dis- 
organized activities. 

Before giving up as hopeless any 
efforts to improve the listening 
habits of an individual pupil or the 
class as a whole, the teacher should 
look for these psychological, physio- 
logical, and environmental —hin- 
drances. Many times it is possible 
to overcome or remove them, once 
they are recognized. 


We Teach by Example 


Are you a good listener? Unless 
you are, you wi’! find it difficult to 
develop good listening habits in 
others. As you demonstrate your 
own listening skill in teaching your 
pupils, you encourage them to want 
to listen attentively. You stimulate 
their interest by your own show of 
enthusiasm for listening activities. 

It is almost a foregone conclusion 
that a constructive listening program 
faithfully carried out in the class- 
room will improve the listening skill 
of the teacher as well as the pupil. 
And “. . . when you have mastered 
the skill of listening you will dis- 
cover an extra dividend .. . you will 
get more fun and reward from listen- 
ing, so other people will get more 
out of what you have to say.” ! 

Although the reasons for needing 
to be good listeners have changed 
since Grandpa’s day, the need not 
only exists in the present age, but 
it has become more urgent. Children 
of today must be prepared for world 
citizenship. Teachers can meet this 
challenge by training them to be 
attentive and intelligent listeners. 


1**Are You Listening?’ Readers Digest, October, 
1957, p. 67. 
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The New West Coast Route 


To Mexico 


HE NEA Travel Division has blazed 
7; new trail for you. It’s a motor trip 
from Los Angeles down the relatively 
new West Coast route (Mexico high- 
way 15) to Mexico City. 

Practically all you have to do is board 
a special Greyhound motorcoach and 
leave your cares behind. A travel-wise 
staff at NEA does all the worrying for 
you. And, besides, one forgets his 
troubles in that bright land south of 
the Rio Grande. 

The new Pacific route, inaugurated in 
1952, is actually one of the oldest known 
in this part of the world. The 
conquistadors used it in the sixteenth 
century in hunting for the golden cities. 
The highway extends from the U. S. 
border at Nogales to Mexico City, a 
distance of more than 1500 miles. To- 
day’s favorable rate of exchange, the 
many new highways, and improved 
travel conditions make 1958 the year 
for travel down Mexico way. Mexico. 
like NEA, has been celebrating a cen- 
tenary—the centenary of its constitution, 
1857-1957. In that hundred years the 
country has made enormous strides; the 
standard of living is rising; and a new 
race is evolving from the Spaniard and 
Indian. 


In rts fight with illiteracy, the Federal 
Republic has built thousands of one- 
room schoolhouses throughout the land 
as well as a 50-million-dollar plant a 
few miles outside the capital for its 
national university—University City, 
pride of Mexican educators. Founded 
in 1551, the university is the oldest in 
North America but most 
modern. 

Mexico 15 
states of Sonora, 


one of the 


traverses the handsome 
Sinaloa, and Nayarit. 
The small rich in scenery. 
From Nogales, the highway goes 
straight through Hermosillo, capital of 
Sonora, to Guaymas, romantic winter 
resort on the Gulf of California. It is 
famous for its fishing and its beautiful 
bay. 


towns are 
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A new educational tour sponsored 
by the National Education Association. 


Sonora is flat, semi-desert country with 
the blue foothills of the Sierra Madre 
Occidental almost always in view. It 
looks much like Arizona—giant cactus 
adding drama to barren hills, white 
clouds trailing purple shadows, a world 
of space and quiet. 


Your trail crosses the Tropic of 
Cancer about | mile north of Mazatlan, 
Sinaloa’s old port city built on a pictur- 
esque peninsula which extends into the 
-acific Ocean. Aside from its charming 
name, Mazatlan boasts an historic har- 
bor, once a rendezvous for pirates and 
for Phillippine galleons. Recommended 
is a drive in a victoria along Olas Altas, 
“High Waves,” Boulevard which curves 
along the waterfront. 

The road winds and climbs toward 
Tepic, capital of Nayarit, crosses a time 
zone, and winds down again through 
thick, tropical jungles to San Blas, salty 
old seaport. Now the highway swings 
over rolling hills and through fertile 
valleys to Guadalajara, capital of Jalisco 
—names as musical as their church bells 
calling to prayer. Guadalajara’s mellow 
charm, gracious people, sentimental 
songs, and lordly haciendas belong to 
yesterday. Still across rolling hills, the 
highway leads to Morelia, loveliest of 
Mexico's cities. A side road 
takes you to Lake Patzcuaro, almost 
7,000 feet up in the highlands of Central 


colonial 


Mexico, and to the nearby Unesco 
School. 
Fixnatty. Mexico 15 enters Mexico 


City via Paseo de la Reforma, one of 
the world’s famous boulevards. 
Set in a wide valley thousands of feet 
above sea level, the capital is sur- 
rounded by majestic mountains and 
dominated on clear days by towering 
(more than 17,000 feet) snow-capped 
volcanoes, Ixtaccihuatl and Popcatepetl. 


most 


In the center of the metropolis, lies 
the Zocalo, old city square, historic 
ground long before the Spaniards came 


conquering. It is the sight-seeing center 
of modern Mexico City, but it was 
also once the center of ancient 
Tenochtitlan, destroyed by Cortes. On 
th north side of the plaza rises the 
splendid cathedral whose very founda- 
tions rest on the ruins of an Aztec 
temple. 

Nearby, the National Palace stands 
on the site of Montezuma’s palace. On 
the walls of its patio are some of 
Diego Rivera’s great murals, picturing 
Mexico's history from the time of the 
Calendar Stone down to the present. 
One gets a better understanding of 
Rivera’s art and modern Mexican art 
if he visits Teotihuacan, just outside the 
city, to see the Aztec Pyramids of the 
Sun and Moon. 

Another work of art and as character- 
istically Aztec are the floating gardens 
of Xochimilco. Montezuma would feel 
entirely at home today with the flowers, 
the flower girls, and the gondolas poled 
through the lilies by boatmen who still 
speak the Aztec tongue. 

\ visit to Mexico City is not complete 
without trips to the nearby towns: 
Cholula, centered around the famous 
Pyramid of Quetzalcoatl; Puebla, City 
of the Angels, situated on a wide plain 
with a sweeping view of four volcanoes; 
Cuernavaca, practically a suburb of 
Mexico City; and lovely, hill-climbing 
Taxco. 

But, now the trail turns’ home. 
Another highway, Mexico 45, heads 
toward El] Paso by way of San Miguel 
de Allende, Durango, and Chihuahua. 
Carlsbad in New Mexico lies along the 
route, a weird and fascinating cave, 
worth a trip all for itself. 

The teacher group will begin the tour 
in Los Angeles June 26. The group 
returns to Los Angeles July 29. Price 


of the tour is $380 and includes 20 
meals. Detailed information may be 
obtained by writing NEA Travel Di- 
vision, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Adopted Jn. Jonnessee For Fwe Yoarsa 


SOCIAL STUDIES READERS Copyright 1957 


| PLAY Primer 

| LIVE WITH OTHERS Grade 1 
| HAVE FRIENDS Grade 2 
| KNOW PEOPLE Grade 3 


LITERARY READERS 
THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


THE EMERALD BOOK Grade 3 
THE SUNSHINE BOOK (Med. Ed.) Grade 4 
THE BLUE SKY BOOK (Med. Ed.) Grade 5 
THE FIRELIGHT BOOK (Med. Ed.) Grade 6 


Supplementary Readers 
The Pratt-Meighen Series 
The Golden Road to Reading Series 





Art 
The Growing With Art Series 


Thee L.W. Singer Company, Tue. ® 


249 - 259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD ° SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
Represented by: Chester L. Parham, Box 351, Jackson, Tennessee 

















equipment =— ing 


“ACU READERS 


for the revised primary program. This popular series provides the best primary program 
materials possible for teaching children to read successfully. Here are recently revised 














achievement; complete teachers manuals; chart; card sets; and sup- 


plementary readers. Ask about Let's Listen, an album of auditory 
training records for reading readiness and speech development. Company 
165 Luckie St., N. W. 
John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. Atlanta 3, Ga. 





gay readers filled with good stories and poems, and bright illustra- 
tions; workbooks printed in full color; tests, both readiness and Gin aud 
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The Teacher 5 Bookshelf 


ANNIE JO CARTER 


Director of School Libraries 
Nashville City Schools 


For Younger Readers 


Christopher Goes to the Castle by Janice 


Holland. Scribner, 1957. $2.75. Grades 
4-6. Life in a medieval castle is told 
in this story of a young boy who serves 
as a page. Colorful illustrations of 
Kentsford Castle and the duke’s armor 
enables the reader to have a more ac- 
curate picture of what is told in the 
text. The description of the tourna- 
ment will appeal to all who are in- 
terested in this period of history. 


The First Book of American History by 


Puss 


Henry Steele Commager. Illustrated 
by Leonard Everett Fisher. Franklin 
Watts, 1957. $1.95. Grades 4-6. Be- 
ginning with the discovery of a new 
world, this narrative account of our 
country’s history brings the reader to 
World War II. Like other titles in 
this popular series, it is written to ap- 
peal to young readers. The story of 
our country is briefly told highlighting 
the important events with explanations 
of the part America’s people have 
played in them. 


In Boots retold by Erich Kastner; 
translated by Richard and Clara Win- 
ston. Illustrated by Walter Trier. Mes- 
sner, 1957. $2.95. Grades 3-6. This is 
a new version of one of the favorite 
old tales. It is the story of the roguish 
cat who worked miracles to gain a king- 
dom for his master. Colorful illustra- 
tion. 


Some Day by Grace Paull. Illustrated by 


the author. Abelard-Schuman, 1957. 
$2.50. Grades 1-3. This colorful picture 
book attempts to answer many ques- 
tions asked by young readers about 
growing things, about how things are 
made and how the seasons change. 
Brief text supplements the pictures. 
Young readers who enjoyed Miss Paull’s 
earlier book, Come to the Country, will 
find this equally delightful. 


Somebody’s Slippers, Somebody’s Shoes by 


99 


Barbara Brenner. Illustrated by Leslie 
Jacobs. William R. Scott, 1957. $2.50. 
Grades 1-3. A picture book about dif- 
ferent kinds of shoes—old shoes, new 
shoes, party shoes, sleepy shoes, etc. 
Every young reader has had the ex- 
perience of choosing shoes, and nothing 


is more exciting than a new pair. The 
large type is good for beginning 
readers. 


Who Lives In This House? A Story of 


Animal Families by Glenn O. Blough; 
pictures by Jeanne Bendick. McGraw- 
Hill, 1957. $2.50. Grades 4-6. An easy- 
to-read book about the habits of some 
of our favorite animal and bird fami- 
lies. The excellent illustrations by 
Jeanne Bendick will help the young 
reader in the study of natural science. 


For Older Readers 


America, America, America, prose and 


poetry about the land, the people, and 
the promise, selected by Kenneth See- 
man Giniger. Franklin Watts, 1957. 
$2.95. Grades 10-12. This is a col- 
lection of prose and poetry by American 
writers about America from the days 
of the Pilgrims to the present. The 
selections are grouped under six head- 
ings that closely follow periods in 
American history. Excellent indexes 
add much to the usefulness of the 
book. Teachers and students of Amer- 
ican literature and history will find 
many uses for this book. 


Hokahey! American Indians Then And 


Now by Edith Dorian and W. N. Wil- 
son. McGraw-Hill, 1957. $3.25. Grades 
10-12. The various tribes of American 
Indians are divided into seven cultural 
areas. The principal tribes of each 
area are given along with such specific 
information as clothing, houses, food, 
household equipment, and transporta- 
tion used. 


Pathfinders, U.S.A., your career on land, 


sea, and air, by Harry Edward Neal. 
Illustrated with photographs. Messner, 
1957. $3.50. Grades 10-12. This book 
is planned to help young men choose 
the profession for which they are best 
suited. Most of the professions covered 
(weather forecasting, highway building, 
industrial meteorology) require college 
training. College requirements for each 
profession are given. This should be 
most useful as a vocational guide. 


Pioneer Tenderfoot by Irene Estep. II- 


lustrations by Berthold Tiedemann. 


Benefic press, 1957. $1.96. Grades 4-8. 
The Dickason family moves from Ten- 
nessee to Texas in the 1870's. The 
adventures of teen-age Andy as a 
tenderfoot cowboy give a vivid picture 
of frontier and pioneer life in the 
West. The pronouncing index and 
glossary is helpful. Teachers who need 
books with high interest level and low 
vocabulary (Grade 4) will find this 
especially appealing to boys. 


This Way To The Stars by John M. 


Schealer. Dutton, 1957. $2.95. Grades 
7-12. The story of astronomy is told 
in an informal manner and illustrated 
with many diagrams and photographs. 
The explanation of scientific facts and 
theories will appeal to the student who 
is interested in science. Such timely 
subjects as rockets, space travel, etc. 
will be of interest to adults as well as 
high school students. 


White Land of Adventure, The Story of 


The Antarctic, by Walter Sullivan. II- 
lustrated with maps and photographs. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. $3.50. Grades 10-12. 
Ihe story of the world of Antarctica 
and the men who risk their lives there. 
Ihe operations during the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, 1957-1958, are 
covered, as well as earlier expeditions 
Excellent index. 


You, The Person You Want To Be by Ruth 


Fedder. Illustrated by Algot Stenbery. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. $3.50. Grades 10-12. 
Che author, a psychologist and super- 
visor of special education, has written 
other books for high school students. 
This one deals with the special prob- 
lems of late teens and covers such 
topics as home, friends, dates, and 
careers. Through the use of many case 
histories, the reader realizes that solv- 
ing teen-age problems helps one become 
the kind of adult one wants to be. 


Young Teens Talk It Over by Mary Beery. 


Illustrated by Charles Geer. McGraw- 
Hill, 1957. $2.75. Grades 7-9. Teen-age 
problems, especially junior-high age, are 
discussed in a question-and-answer style. 
The questions, submitted by students, 
are answered by the author, with com- 
ments by other young people. The 
chapters dealing with the school prob- 
lems and problems concerning friends 
and popularity are especially helpful. 


The Young Traveler In South America by 


Margaret Faraday. [Illustrated with 
photographs and map. Dutton, 1957. 
$3.50. Grades 7-12. The latest title in 
the “Young Traveler Series” takes Har- 
riett and Keith Lester from Chile to 
Peru, through the arid regions and 
fertile valleys to the Andes Mountains, 
to Bolivia, Colombia, and Venezuela. 
l'hrough the friends they make, they 
learn something of the history of the 
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countries as well as what life today is 
like in the lands of our southern 
neighbors. 


Received For Review 


Curriculum Planning Through In-Service 
Programs by Harold Spears. Illustrated by 
the author. Englewood Cliffs (N.J.): Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 350 pp. $4.50. 

The Psychology of Instruction by Russell 
N. Cassel, Ed.D. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1957. 143 pp. $2.25. 

Behavioral Goals of General Education 
in High School by Will French and As- 
sociates. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1957. 247 pp. $4.00. 

Developing a High School Core Program 
by Lucille L. Lurry and Elsie J. Alberty. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1957. 297 
pp. $4.75. 

Guidance and Counseling in the Class- 
room by Dugald S. Arbuckle. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1957. 397 pp. $5.00. 

Psychology, third edition, by T. L. Engle. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 
1957. 657 pp. $4.68. 

The Child and His Elementary School 
World by Ruby H. Warner. Englewood 
Cliffs (N.J.): Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 406 
pp- $4.95. 


Your Retirement Questions 


Disability Retirement 


Q. If a member is not eligible for service 
retirement, when may he retire on account 
of disability? 

A. (1) When the member has completed 
ten or more years of creditable service; and 
(2) he is incapacitated for further perform- 
ance of duty and disability is likely to be 
permanent; and (3) he is approved by the 
Medical Board. 

Q. How does the medical board arrange 
for medical examinations? 

A. The Medical Board designates a phy- 
sician convenient to the member to make 
the examination for the Medical Board. 

Q. Are teachers retired on account of 
disability required to be medically ex- 
amined from time to time? 

A. Yes, a disability beneficiary is re-ex- 
amined each year until he has reached age 
60. 

Q. Why is this annual re-examination 
necessary? 

A. To determine if the disabled member 
is able to return to gainful employment. 


Q. How long are disability retirement al- 
lowances payable? 

A. Throughout the period of disability; 
however, should a retired teacher under 
age 60 years recover sufficiently to earn a 
salary equal to the average of his last five 
years of teaching service, his disability al- 
lowance ceases. 

Q. May one who has been receiving a 
disability allowance return to teaching 
service? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How is a disability retirement allow- 
ance determined? 

A. A disability retirement allowance 
should consist of: (a) annual allowance paid 
from the member’s own contributions, plus 
(b) an allowance from state funds equal to 
75% of the normal allowance from state 
funds that would have been payable upon 
service retirement at age 60 without further 
change in compensation, except a member 
who elected to transfer to Class A member- 
ship will have a special computation made 
to determine his allowance from state 
funds. 


























pupils. 
MURSELL 
aemiene Teacher’s Book and Ten Records for each grade 
NORDHOLM 

FREEBURG 
WATSON 

SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
—— 441 West Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 
— Representative: JACK W. DRAPER 
————— 4305 Gray Oaks Drive, Nashville 4, Tennessee 





GRADES 1 THROUGH 6 


A rich program of lasting growth, significant learning, and 
active enjoyment for every child. 


e Music with universal child appeal. 


e Specific help and guidance for presenting a classroom 
program adaptable to the needs and abilities of all 
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“THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES” 
in the special School Edition 


The first ninety volumes in this nationally recognized series were avail- 
able in the special Schoo/ Edition as of January 2, 1957. Eight further 
volumes in the School Edition were published as of January 2, 1958. 
A. P. Giannini 
George Rogers Clark 
James Oglethorpe Virginia Dare 
Jessie Fremont Walter Reed 


* Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 


* "'Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content" 





Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Sitting Bull 


* Reading level, grade 4. Interest range, grades 4-8 


* Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading—independent, re- 
medial or corrective, special education, school library 


* Per volume: List Price, $1.52; Net School Price, $1.14, f.0.b. publisher 
Feel free to request School Edition literature and order blanks. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
Order from the TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY, Nashville 











TOMORROW’S SCIENTISTS 
and MATHEMATICIANS — 


Are they in your classes today? 


With results of Stanford Achievement 
Test and Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Tests you can identify these 
promising students. 


Write for full information on this spe- 
cial use of Stanford and Otis tests. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


441 West Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Cecil R. James, Tennessee Representative 


Publishers of many standardized tests for assessment of human resources. 








Let’s Get Professional 
Continued from Page 17 

in Ward C yesterday but I was out 

on an emergency case all day. Do 

you know that they complained be- 

cause I hadn’t been there yesterday? 

Don’t they have any consideration 


| for us at all?” 


“None at all,” pronounced Klein, 


| shaking his head dolefully. “I just 
| don’t see why their families haven't 


| respect for physicians. 


succeeded in teaching them some 
” He paused. 


| Then he went on, “When I was a 


boy, our hometown doctor was the 
most respected and revered man in 
the town. . . but today, well!” 

The 


others nodded sympathet- 


| ically and Klein finished by saying, 


“Modern parents just don’t teach 
their kids respect any more. Those 
patients in Ward C are a perfect 
example of loose up-bringing and 
what it can do.” 

“What are we going to do about 
all this?”’ asked Holmes. 

“Ill tell you one thing we have 
to do,” responded Harris. “I think 
we have to group the patients: those 
that do respond and those that don’t. 
After all, we can’t keep penalizing 
the patients that would respond if 
only they had the chance.” 

The others nodded. ‘Or,’’ mused 
Klein, “maybe we have to go back 
to the time when not everybody got 
medical care—they didn’t have prob- 


| lems like this in those days. Maybe 


we have to say that patients who 
don’t respond to treatment will be 
excluded from the hospital. . . after 
a fair trial, of course,” he added. 
“In that way, we can best serve the 
goals of our society, giving help to 
those who benefit by the experience. 
After all, a physician can do just so 


| much in a day and it seems a shame 
| to waste time on patients who don’t 


| agreement, the 


appreciate it and who don’t re- 
spond.” 

“Amen to that,” put in Holmes. 
Just then, almost as if by common 
three stood up. 
“Well, boys, I guess it’s time—back 
to the old grind. Remember, only 
two more days this week.” With 
that, they walked out of the room. 
On the door which closed behind 
them was lettered the sign: 

LOUNGE 
PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 
ONLY 
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Qi—IN COMPLETE PRIVACY! 
n, cs 
St 
rt a ! 
: a FAST SERVICE! No Cosi ired 
ar ! No Cosigners require 
P : a “s Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
a to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
1e you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your cc ity knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
in note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
School board members, 
t- WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS — Se Se 
E k Lyi f 
o, ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE Bate ‘Finance LOaN-BY" 
> A \. se 6 you 
h SIGNATURE ONLY = a — envelope and ‘the 30000! 1995) 60000 3249) 
ransactio 8 com | 
se . ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential ‘and private. 4 
“t etre pe — No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
ee ee are married or single, you may ag eg —— " 
dl lem by mail. Today, this minute, out and mail the 
e enaascrotciaponoc-ged sone , a short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
Pan a ee a oe | ry Roy Ant to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
it Entire Goa be epald at ‘om time and a pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
. NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
. © No principal during summer vacation amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 
k if your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
c tion, payments on — — — is Old Reliable Company 
, an extra service of special value achers 
offered by State Finance Company. Over 50 Years of Service 
' PRIVATE STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. B-1349 





® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


‘ r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------- 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 








































































































t To State Finance Company, Dept. B-1349 | The following are all the debts that I have: 
* * Full Amount Paying | 
q 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska | I Still Owe | Per Mo. | To Whom Owing Address 
Piease accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loanis made | $ $ 
A I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge oreost | eee re aa 
, whatsoever. | s | | 
) : FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below relative information 
Amount you want to borrow $_._.__ On wnt ae Eun Comic for our confidential files 
“ - moe Te 
Amount earned Number of months RD ED iain sestisittictiecssis snip ctescnctinenscsnnsctsictiaentaisgetcics: Ea aici miata 
r pe ee ERE = 
Name and address | | | ees ee —. 
of school you teach 2 
How long with Penulasin Name of Relative............ (eee 
present employer__..______._.._.._....... employment... Street......................... Town ae ee —_ 
) Husband or wife's Salary 
employment per month $ Pe 
To whom are payments on * T . 
auto made? (Name)...... Town EE | RE ee mone 
) Bank you deal with (Name)......._._..... Town...... Name of Relative... SSS 
. Amount you owe bank? $..........--...-.... .... Monthly payments? $._.......... -_ 
What security on bank loan? GELS eee 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe onaloan: | The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
SSS ae (Add.) | . . . 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate ES ee Le ae ee Address 
payment to? (Name) - Town 
CE RUE ELISE eae ae Ne er eee ee = Caio ie cise ncsenssncicsnsenae. SD iin ccs Meccan Gali adsaniaciibcmmendiistamanisiigaia 
| } 
NOTE Amount | Monthly First Payment Final Payment | 
Pe es el! Se ee OT a asaissscsnncsisinp sociale 
62% | 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 
with interest as stated herein. 
The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 243% per month on that part over $150 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 
Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED Pe pon al 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING REQUIRED | 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED EQ a (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
FEBRUARY 1958 25 

















Tested and Proven texts 


from Prentice-Hall 


BOOKKEEPING 


Zelliot-Leidner Bookkeeping, Introductory 
Second Edition 
by Ernest A. Zelliot and Walter E. Leidner 


TYPING 


Tidwell-Stuart Typing, Complete Course 
by M. Fred Tidwell and Esta Ross Stuart 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


General Clerical Procedures 
by John G. Kirk, George E. Mumford, and 
Mark H. Quay 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


Man and the Motor Car, Fifth Edition 
by The Center for Safety Education, New York 
University 


DRAWING 


Technical Drafting Essentials, Second Edition 
by Warren J. Luzadder 


Mechanical Drafting 
by William J. Hornung 


Architectural Drafting, Second Edition 
by William J. Hornung 


For further information write: 


Prentice-Hall, Juc. 


Englewood Cliffs 
New Jersey 


Educational 
Book Division 








REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
for Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee 
We want a man not calling on schools who does not have a line of school annuals 
and who can represent one of the pioneers in this field. Call or write: 


THE PARAGON PRESS 


George Preiss, Jr. Vice-President, Annual Dept. 
Montgomery, Alabama 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 

We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location 
preferred. We have vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No 
obligation until acceptance of position. 

1950 LeVeque-Lincoin Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 


N.A.T.A, Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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| L Audio- Visual Mids 


MARVIN PRATT 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


Hunpreps of 16 mm films are sponsored and 
produced each year by commercial firms 
for the purpose of telling the story of the 
manufacture and the use of their products. 
Chese films are usually produced as a part 
of a broad advertising or information 
program. 

Sponsored films should be selected for 
use in the classroom only after being pre- 
viewed carefully and evaluated in relation 
to the school curriculum. Many of these 
sponsored films are excellent both in con- 
tent and quality but some are of doubtful 
value. A few years ago such films were 
characterized by flagrant advertising. Today 
most of them tell their story effectively 
and with little but sometimes more subtle 
is the responsibility of 


teachers to select wisely. 


advertising. It 

Educators Guide to Free Films (pub- 
lished by Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin, $7.00) lists 3,880 titles 
that are available, with new titles being 
added each year. 

Listed below are ten sponsored films that 
will be useful in their respective areas for 
the classroom. These may be obtained from 
Modern Talking Pictures Service, Inc., 
210 S. Cleveland Street, Memphis 4, Tenn. 


Deep Roots (39 min. color) is a beauti- 
fully filmed, warm, compelling story show- 
ing how one family works out its destiny 
against a background of southern pines. 
As the narrative unfolds, you see the story 
of conservation and “tree farming” and the 
wood-using paper industry. (Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company) 


In The Beginning (28 min. color) one of 
the most interesting films available, is use- 
ful for social studies classes for almost 
any age level. The color is outstanding. 
rhis is truly an educational film showing 
three billion years of war among the forces 
of nature in forming the Grand Canyon. 
By actual photography we are able to see 
the various layers of the Canyon’s walls and 
some of the wonders of nature. This film 
has won many honors, including a Scholas- 
tic Magazine National Film Award. (Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation) 


Day In Court (30 min. black and white) 
is an excellent film for use in driver train- 
ing or in the study of safety. Produced in 
cooperation with the Los Angeles Police 
Department, it has been awarded first prize 
by the National Committee on Films fer 
Safety. This film reviews the cases of seven 
drivers, representing the seven most com- 
Flashback scenes fol- 
their careless 


mon traffic violations. 


low the drivers through 
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TEACHERS: 





Are you 
meeting 
the student 
need for 
military 


guidance? 


TODAY, more than ever, the 
thought of military service is paramount in 
the minds of your students. Faced with a 
bewildering array of facts and conflicting 
alternatives, these young men often need 
expert help in reaching a service decision 
that is compatible with their own future 
plans. For this reason, leading American 
educators regard an informed program of 
military guidance as indispensable to the 
modern counseling job. 


In supporting such a program at your 
high school, you will be benefiting both 
your students and your country. To help 
you with this added obligation the United 
States Army offers the following aids: 


-- FILL OUT COUPON------------- 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Attn: AGSN-P 







Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I 
also can obtain additional booklets for my students by writing to 
the above address or contacting my local Army Recruiting Station. 


Assistance in the formulation of a Military Orientation Program. 
If your high school does not yet have a military guidance program, 
contact the Army Representatives at the Army Recruiting Station 
in your area. They will be happy to show you how such programs 
have operated at other schools. 


Film for showing to Students or School Community Groups. 
“Prepare Through Education” (16-minute film which portrays prob- 
lems of high school youths about to enter service and advice given 
them by their counselors) may be obtained free of charge by con- 
tacting your nearest Army Recruiting Station or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


A complete library of Guidance Materials. The Army offers a wide 
range of informational literature to aid in your military counseling. 
These include reference works for teachers and booklets for parents, 
as well as materials for the students themselves. To obtain this 
literature telephone your local Army Recruiting Station or fill out 
the coupon below. 
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Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools—{Teacher military orienta- 
tion reference booklet) 


Helping Youth Face the Facts of 
Military Life— (Teacher pamphlet 
on the need for military orientation) 


Army Occupations and You— 
(Teacher reference booklet on Army 
occupations) 


This... Is How It Is — (Student 
booklet describing Army life) 


ADDRESS 





L 
L 


Reserved For You—(Student book- 
let describing Army job training 
opportunities) 


Pathway to Maturity—(Parent book- 
let describing the psychological ben- 
efits of Army service) 





HIGH SCHOOL 
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McKee ® ” 
RE 
Tennessee NG FoR Ny 
wet 
ett Bile OYMENT 
Cannell 
McKee 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
The McKEE READING PROGRAM begins early (in the readiness stage) 441 W. Peachtree St., N 
to teach the association of context, sound and symbol; goes on to de- 
velop effective, thorough word-attack skills; offers content that captivates Atlanta 8, Georgia 


pA feprroved 


the child while providing a framework fer teaching reading; expands 


reading skills in the intermediate grades, and continues to teach reading 


in a setting of good literature in the READING FOR ENJOYMENT Tennessee Representative: 
anthologies for 7th and 8th grades. James T. Richardson, Jr 
; , or. 



















Plan Your Vacation Wardrobe Now! 


Fashionable Accommodations are at Rich’s! 


Reserved for you at Rich’s, Knoxville: 
A complete array of fashions, designed 
for any occasion, night or day, at home 
or away! 








\ RICH’S, FIRST IN FASHION AND FASHION VALUES! 
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maneuvers, showing why traffic safety is 
the business of everyone who drives. (In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Inc.) 


All of a Sudden (12% min. color) is a 
dramatically different “safe driving’ mo- 
tion picture which searches deep into the 
basic causes of traffic accidents to show 
that “state of mind” is the cause of many 
accidents. This film presents the psychologi- 
cal reasons which make young people and 
adults act differently behind the driver’s 
wheel. It is for use in driver training 
classes. (General Petroleum Company) 


And Then There Were Four (27 min. 


. . . | 
black and white) will impress all who see 


it with the needless cost in lives of “take 
a chance” driving. ‘This film, starring 
James Stewart, has won several awards. 
It may be used for an assembly program. 
(General Petroleum Corporation) 


Production 5118 is an excellent film deal- 
ing with communication and human re- 
lations. Its lesson is that only in an 
atmosphere of mutual understanding can 
we transmit ideas to be understood fully 
and clearly by our business associates and 
friends. This film will be useful in the 
areas of economics and _ social studies 
classes, or for an assembly program. 
(Champion Paper and Fibre Company) 


In Partnership With Nature (33 min. 
color) shows what steps are being taken to 
preserve and increase our timber supply. 
This is an excellent conservation film deal- 
ing with forest management, logging opera- 
tions in Canada and the Eastern United 
States, and part of the process of making 
paper. (International Paper Company) 


Your Community (27 min. black and 
white) shows for high school social studies 
classes how groups of people in various 
communities worked together to solve prob- 
lems related to needs of their particular 
communities. It presents an outstanding 
lesson in the importance of being a com- 
munity-conscious citizen. (Sears-Roebuck) 


The World That Nature Forgot (30 min. 
color) explores the invisible world of atoms 
and molecules in plastics for the world of 
tomorrow. It is an excellent film for 
science classes or vocational guidance. 
Scenes of unusual beauty and clarity show 
many of the processes that take place in 
modern chemical plants. It also illustrates 
the many ways in which man-made plastics 
have been put to work in building new 
things. (Monsanto Chemical Company) 


The Case of Officer Hallibrand (27 min. 
black and white) is a tense and close-knit 
drama which warns of the dangers and 
destruction resulting from careless driving. 
(Ohio Oil Company) 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF 


ETEA 
ENDORSED PLAN: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC. 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 


NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


ng your | 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 


FREE 


FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 





rs 


Gentry Hale 
700 Vosswood Dr. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child 


7 Psychology Folder [_] and full information about your 
ucalors Accident & Sickness Protection [] 


MUTUAL —e— 
LIFE INSURANCE Address 

COMPANY City ; State .... Cot 
258 
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TEACHERS! WIN A FREE 


.»eOR A $500 SUMMER SCHOLARSHIP 


Enter now... follow 
these simple rules: 


Complete the following statement in 25 
words or less: “I like American Seating 
school furniture because...” 


2 Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 

* the most apt, original, and sincere state- 
ment in the opinion of the judges: The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, and an 
independent panel of educators who will do 
the final judging. Their decision will be 
final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. No entries will be returned. By 
submitting an entry, and in consideration of 
its being accepted for judging, you consent 
to the American Seating Company using such 
entry or any part thereof for advertising pur- 
poses, and consent that your entry, contents, 
and any ideas contained therein become the 
property of the American Seating Company. 


3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 

* a letter. Include your name and address, 
and the name and address of the school 
where you teach. Address your entry to: 
American Seating Company, P.O. Box 
7107, Chicago 77, Illinois. 


You may submit as many entries as you 
wish, but no more than one prize will 
be awarded to any one individual. 


Entries must be postmarked not later 

* than midnight, March 29, 1958, and 

received by April 10, 1958. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 


This contest is open to all school 
teachers under full-time contract — in 
any public, parochial, or private school within 
the continental limits of the United States — 
except employees of the American Seating 
Company, their representatives, their adver- 
tising agencies, and members of their respec- 
tive families. Contest subject to all Federal, 
state, and local regulations. 


Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 
proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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PARIS VACATION FOR 2 


IN THIS EASY-TO-WIN 


AMERICAN SEATING CONTEST! 


Now! Win a thrilling dream vacation for two... 
wing your way to Europe and intriguing Paris 
see the Arc de Triomphe, Versailles, the 
Champs Elysees, the Louvre, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame de Paris, the Eiffel Tower . . . sample 
famous French cuisine . . . shop for exotic per- 
fumes and French fashions! 
Or be awarded $500.00 in cash, which you can 
use for a rewarding summer scholarship at the 





GRAND PRIZE: 


A fabulous two-week vacation trip 
for two to romantic Paris, all traveling 
and living expenses paid! Stop at 
Shannon, Manchester, London, 
Antwerp, Brussels. 


Here’s your chance of a lifetime to visit 








the fascinating 1958 Brussels World’s 
Fair ... go adventuring among historic 
landmarks. . . delight to gay night life 
in an enchantingly different world... 
be royally entertained as the VIP’s 
which you will be! 


school of your choice! 

It’s easy and fun in this American Seating Con- 
test. There’s nothing to buy. All you do is complete, 
in 25 words or less, the following statement: “J 
like American Seating school furniture because...” 

And here are some hints that may help you win! 
American Seating classroom furniture encourages 


proper posture and improves student performance. TWENTY 
$500.00 SUMMER 


SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Twenty scholarship awards to be made 
in cash to the next twenty winners. If 
you are a teacher, don’t miss this 
opportunity. Enter NOW! 


It is functional and adaptable, giving teachers 
more flexibility for all class activities. This fine 
furniture is exceptionally sturdy and durable... 
and its colorful beauty adds new cheer to classrooms. 


AMERICAN 


7 i Ne 














® 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


VIA 


SABENA 


BELGIAN World AIRLINES 


SABENA sets the pace in modern air travel! 
Here’s your opportunity to be the guest of 
American Seating on an unforgettable trip! 
You fly aboard a luxurious SABENA DC-7C 
nonstop overnight from New York to Brus- 
sels. At Brussels, a giant 12-passenger Sikorsky 
S-58 helicopter takes you direct to the 1958 
World’s Fair—and then on to the “Heart- 
of-Paris.” Send your entry in NOW! 
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Stems 
WHAT IS THE ANSWER of Interest 


FOR TEACHERS WHO NEED - - ~—~People—Events—ideas— 


Dr. James Knuckles, former Director of 
(And Wonder If They Can Afford To Own) Instruction, Clarksville City Schools, has 
become Superintendent of Schools in Bes- 

Alabama, succeeding Dr. John W. 


AT LEAST $7,500 MORE LIFE INSURANCE ? ?? pe who came to the Chattanooga 


system in November. 





Horace Mann's new, unusual “Estate Builder" policy protects your Senta Comenius 
family at lowest premium, yet builds large values! Chet Huntley, NBC news analyst, recog- 
nized as one of the nation’s foremost news- 
This policy is exceptionally modern with its outstanding benefits— mets te uated v6 Gliies 4 ele 
costs less than ordinary life, yet builds greater cash values and savings. address at the TEA convention in Memphis, 


April 10, ll. For programs and other 
details, including a hotel guide, see the 
March issue of The Tennessee Teacher. 


Additional savings come because of the policy size. 


It provides a complete schedule of cash values and dividends—and 
you can have it with double indemnity and waiver of premium. Paid up U.T. Student NEA 


insurance and extended coverage in years are provided. The University of Tennessee Education 
Club was one of the first in the state to 
So if you've been "just waiting for a better time,"" NOW is the time! become affiliated with the Student National 
Education Association under the new plan 

e Life Insurance adopted by the NEA in July, 1957. 


Che plan was explained by Mrs. Charlene 


e Auto Insurance ; 
Collier, TEA Field Service assistant, and 


e Income Protection Dr. T. J. Farr, State Director for FTA 
Insurance and SNEA, at the fall organizational meet- 

‘ - ing. Scheduled for later meetings were Dr. 

* Major Medical Insurance Alberta Lowe to present highlights from 


her experience with the educational system 
in Latin America, and Dr. A. D. Holt to 
speak at the January meeting, at which 
time the charter was to be_ presented. 


e Personal Comprehensive 


Sponsors are Dr. E, S. Christenbury and 
Dr. L. M. DeRidder. 


T 


Summer Jobs 

Camp counsellors, both men and women, 
are needed to teach conservation education 
at 4-H, Boy Scout, Girl Scout and other 
group camps throughout the state. Experi- 
enced teachers with training in biology, 








vocational agriculture or natural history are 
preferred. In-service training is given each 


W. O. Evers, State Manager John E. Stewart counsellor. Apply by letter to Paul C. 
321 Seventh Avenue, North HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANY Herndon, Tennessee Game and Fish Com- 
Nashville, Tennessee P. O. Box 1143 mission, Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, 
Phone AL 4-3950 Chattanooga, Tennessee lala, 
Institutes for Science and 

HORACE MANN INS. CO. Math Teachers 

321 7th Ave.., N. The National Science Foundation will 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Phona AL. 4-3950 sponsor 108 separate institutes at 104 


campuses throughout the country next 
summer for high school and college mathe- 
matics and science teachers. Some 5,000 


Please send me information about this plan—without obligation. 


Name Age : : f 
high school teachers and 250 university 
Address o Phone instructors will be able to take advantage 
of the offerings. Deadline for applications 
Town and Zone : is February 15, 


High school teachers of science and 
mathematics are invited to make applica- 
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“The Story of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney Productions 


When eager hands start raising, ever wish you had 
all the answers at your fingertips? Wish granted! 
—when this educational program goes to work for 
you. First, there’s the incomparable 10-minute 
movie by Walt Disney Productions: ‘The Story 


“The Story of Menstruation” shows 
how normal and natural this func- 
tion is. Animated diagrams help girls 
understand the menstrual process... 
appealing little Disney-style charac- 
ters dramatize health and grooming hints for whole- 
some year round living. The film encourages a mature, 
confident attitude toward growing up. It is done 
with charm and taste—and has the complete approval 
of parents, teachers, doctors, nurses, Girl Scout 
leaders, industrial counselors, church groups. 








Teaching Guide and Menstrual Guide 


You can adapt this guide to any 
teaching situation—because 
hundreds of teachers helped 
plan it that way. The large color 





This entire program or any part of it is 


available to you without charge from N 
ame 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 





(] Physiology Chart 








of Menstruation’’—supplemented by two book- 
lets, one for pre-teens and one for older girls. 
More than 25 million schoolgirls have seen this 
16 mm. sound and color film. You’ll want your 
girls to see it. 


**You’re A Young Lady Now” gives 
your pre-teens added menstrual 
preparation. For this illustrated 
booklet reviews important highlights 
of the movie—including ways to 
start good health and grooming 
habits now. Tells all they need to know in terms 9 to 
12-year-olds understand. Girls enjoy reading and 
re-reading this attractive booklet which helps answer 
their many questions. And you’ll appreciate the 
healthy attitude it encourages in them. 





“Very Personally Yours” is a booklet prepared for girls 12 and over. 
Its 20 interesting, illustrated pages give teen-age girls further details 
about menstruation, exercises, grooming, sports, social contacts. Be 
sure to order all you need of both booklets, so each girl has her own 
copy. She will want to keep it, as reference, for years to come. 


——-CLIP AND MAIL TODAY !— — 





Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Educational Dept. ST-28, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film "The Story 
of Menstruation.” 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
copies of “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 


[_] “Teaching Guide” 





Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
School 


(Please print) 





the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


- 
! 
| 
| 
y | 
| 
= | 
-. chart on menstrual physiology | 
4 WO is useful for classroom lectures. Also send the following: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and Woodworking 


Junior and Senior High Schools 
Woodworking and Cabinet Making 


Complete discussions of the proper pro- 


cedures of the processes usually taught in 
High School Industrial Arts classes. Ade- 
quately illustrated with modern projects 
included. Concept geared to high school 
students level 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 














WAKE ss WRITING. 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
[ tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT 
Dept. 160-0, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 








aul AROUND ELECTRIC TESTER 
ee on Approval 


Tests all electrical appli- 
ances, automobile cir- 
etc. 
D.C 













voltages, currents, re- 
sistance and leakage. 
io complete ae eae ae 
Pi ° .85. 
BES Bape approval. 
f NO MONEY WITH 
. ORDER—NO C.0O.D. 
Order Model 70 ‘‘on approval.’’ If satisfac- 
tory you pay $15.85 (plus p.p.) in 4 monthly 
payments. Otherwise return after 10 days 
free trial. Moss Electronic Dist. Co., Inc., 
Dept. D-432, 3849 Tenth Ave., N. Y. 34, N. Y. 














tion to attend an Academic Year Institute 
in 1958-59, sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation, at Iowa State Teachers 
College in Cedar Falls. Opportunity will 
be provided to spend approximately nine 
months of graduate study while receiving 
base stipends of $3,000 plus $300 for each 
dependent up to four, free tuition, and al- 
lowances for books and travel. Special 
“fundamentals” courses, materials and tech- 
niques courses, regular graduate courses, 
lectures and seminars by outstanding visit- 
ing sicentists represent some phases of the 
program. For brochure, application forms, 
and further information address: Professor 
Robert A. Rogers, Director, Academic Year 


Institute, Iowa State Teachers College, 


| Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


New Publications 

Especially for rural teachers, two new 
leaflets in the NEA Rural Service Teaching 
Brief series (free to members): 

We have the Best Climate discusses the 
best kind of classroom atmosphere for chil- 


|dren, and suggests ways teachers in rural 


and small community schools can achieve 
it. (No. 1, Series 3) 

Children’s Time—A Precious Resource 
considers how teachers in rural elementary 
schools can help children make good use 
of their classroom and leisure time. (No. 2, 
Series 2) 
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ADVERTISERS in The Tennessee Teacher offer 
very practical ideas for the teacher who 
watches for them. Some of the advertisers 
offer material for which you must write 
directly. If you use the convenient coupon 
below for ordering several items, your name 
will be passed on to the advertisers. 

89. 1958 SVE Filmstrip Catalog of film- 
strips for all major study areas. For details 
on obtaining a copy of an 88-page lesson 
plan book “Success in Language Arts” see 
ad in this issue. (Society for Visual Edu- 
cation) 

90. Helpful Materials for Menstrual Edu- 
cation: 

90a. “You’re a Young Lady Now” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

90b. “Very Personally Yours” is an il- 
lustrated booklet for girls 12 and older. 
See ad in this issue for ordering free movie 
by Walt Disney Productions and other 
teaching aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Educational Department) 

92. Strong Super Trouper brochure de- 
scribes a simple, easily operated direct cur- 
rent high intensity arc spotlight for use in 
large theatres, auditoriums and arenas. 
(The Strong Electric Corporation) 

93. Self-Improvement Personality Test for 
drivers and non-drivers from the outstand- 
ing new driver education text book “Youth 
at the Wheel.” Also a circular listing titles 
in school shop, home economics and arts 
and crafts (Bennett Books) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

8. Posture Posters Set of 7—designed for 
use in the classroom to illustrate the princi- 
ples of healthful posture. (American Seat- 
ing Company) 

39. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers 
and library books. The fields covered are 
mathematics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health and many others 
as well as many types of achievement, 
evaluation, and objective tests for specific 
needs. 80 pages. (The Steck Company) 

105. Army Occupations and You—A well- 
indexed handbook (312 pages) of the 
\rmy’s ten occupational areas, with related 
civilian jobs. Designed to help young peo- 
ple plan their careers. Intended for guid- 
ance counseling work with students and 
reference for both. (Department of the 
Army) 

106. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools—An over-all view of the problems 
of military guidance, with many practical 
ways of incorporating military guidance 
services and practices into the high school 
guidance and education program. Written 
primarily for principals, counselors, coaches 
and teachers. (Department of the Army) 
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Pe 
BIRD ¥ MOBILE 
education with fun 





When hung, this delightful BIRD 
MOBILE is 24 x 24”. It takes no 
extra room as it can swing in a 
window or in an un-used corner. 
It's fun to string up. The string 
and simple directions go with it. 
But most fun of all, to the child, 
is getting toknow the birds. They 
are in clear, brilliant color—easy 
to identify. Name, habitat, char- 
acteristics accompany mobile. 
Among the 21 birds are: robin, 
flicker, bluebird, blue jay, red- 
winged blackbird, barn swallow, 
cardinal, Baltimore oriole, red- 
start, red-headed woodpecker, 
wood thrush, red-eyed’ vireo. 


This fascinating mobile 
of 21 American birds 

is in beautiful true-color. 
With swing and motion, 


birds seem to fly in space. 


Price $1.00 ppd. 


To get Birp MOBILE, described, send 
name, address and $1.00 to DEPT. B, 
CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Chicago S. Postage prepaid. 


from the Chicago 


Natural History Museum. 








The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 

gives you a little energy boost 

and the chewing helps ease tension 

















USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. C., 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1957-58 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
89 90a 90b 92 93 3 8 39 105 106 
Name is 

Subject en oe Grade 
cl kA TET Te A as 
_ aes 
Enrollment: Boys . 














, Tennessee 


Gs Meee EARN Girls 
























OVER 
10,000 POSITIONS 
available for SUMMER EMPLOYMENT! 
The Summer Employment Directory 
contains the names and addresses 
of employers, from coast-to-coast, 
who need additional help during 
the summer months. Over 1,000 
organizations, at their request, have 
been listed in the directory. 

Wide Variety To Pick From 
Dude Ranches Summer Resorts 
Summer Camps_ Hotels 
National Parks Industries 

and many, many more! 
Specific positions listed clearly 
under most organizations. New 
1958 edition available now in lim- 
ited quantity. Send NOW 
for the valuable 


SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT 


DIRECTORY 
price $3.00 











T0: WNational Directory Service, Box 65, 
Winton Place Station, Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1958 Summer Employment 











Directory No. 16. § enclose $3.00. 

Name. 

Address. 

SE ee 
(please print) $T/658 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jara and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 30- 
August 9, courses in art, folklore, geography, 
history, language and literature. $225 covers 
tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, 








Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 














oo 
By George W. Hoffman 
M. G. Bowden 
Lorrin Kennamer 


%& A Complete, Sequential Program 
% Based on the Needs of Children 
¥ Distinguished Authorship 


Write for your free, descriptive 
Steck Geography Worktext folder today! 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS @ AUSTIN, TEXAS 

















Register and Vote 
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Hs News to Us 








Tape-Indx makes it possible for the 
magnetic tape user to log his tapes ac- 
curately, economically and easily for indi- 
vidual selections on a reel of tape. The 
Tape-Indx tab may be pressed or to the 
exact spot to be identified for future use. 
The tabs are numbered and colored and 
can be removed. The title may be re- 
corded on a pressure sensitive label of 
corresponding number and color. This 
label may then be placed directly on the 
reel of tape, or it might be filed for per- 
manent future use in the “Perma-file,” 
a heavy duty plastic wallet-size case which, 
used with Tape-Indx becomes a complete 
filing system. Cost $1.00 (Datrel Company, 
520 Fifth Avenue, New York 26, N. Y.) 


Atomic Laboratory designed for high 
school and college atomic science instruc- 
tion, and for research programs with 
limited budgets, has been assembled in 
conformance with U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission requirements. Model Ak-3 is a 
commercial version of the equipment as- 
sembled originally for the A.E.C, atomic 
science teacher training program. It feat- 
ures a compact, versatile scalerratemeter 
and a range of accessories that make it use- 
ful for (1) all types of atomic science train- 
ing programs, (2) research measurements 
with geiger tubes and scintillation counters, 
and (3) industrial applications using radio- 
active tracers. (Nucleonic Corporation of 
America, 196 Degraw St., Brooklyn 31). 


Light Saver Controlled Lighting is a new 
automatic lighting control system that can 
save up to 80 per cent of power costs in 
school buildings using a planned daylight 
illumination system. The system auto- 
matically measures incoming daylight and 
turns on or off just enough artificial light- 
ing to maintain desired illumination in 
classrooms at all times. Artificial lights can 
be turned on manually in the classroom 
when needed, but teachers are usually too 
busy to snap lights on and off at irregular 
intervals. In most cases, they turn on the 
lights and leave them on, with resulting 
needless expense. 

The Light Saver operates by dividing a 
school into exposure zones, so that all 
rooms in any zone will have the same light- 
ing requirements. A phototube (usually 
mounted outside) accurately measures the 
amount of daylight entering each room. 
Each phototube’s signal operates a switch- 
ing motor which decreases or increases its 
zone’s artificial lighting in three or more 
stages. The system costs approximately $500 
per zone and can be used to control either 
fluorescent or incandescent lighting. A 
typical 20,000-square-foot school would con- 








sist of approximately 5 zones. Developed 
by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, the lighting control system may be 


purchased directly from electrical 
tractors. 


con- 
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ON THE TOWN? 
DROP AROUND! 


Q 
Hicko 
Room 


CHARCOAL BROILED 
STEAKS, CHOPS 
AND SPECIALTIES 


Nightly entertainment 
provides a gala atmosphere. 


The DINKLER- 
ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE 


CEON WOMBLE 
Vice President and Manager 




















SPOTLIGHTS 


* QUIET 
* FLICKERLESS 
* PORTABLE 








Sead for litera: ond prices 
free demonstration om request 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 
215 City Park Ave. * Toledo 1, Ohio 




















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS ae 
NWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, ic. 

- QUENTIN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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No. 33 Chair. Available in grad- 
uated sizes to meet all require- 
ments. 


No. 303 Tablet Arm Chair espe- 
cially designed for high school 
and college lecture rooms. 




















Voted best all-round in every 
classroom! Designed for 
functional simplicity and 
extra durability, American 
Desk’s No. 300 Crusader 
Chair Desk has deeper, wider 
storage space, non-tip bal- 
ance and exclusive 14-gauge 
steel frame. Adjustable 
height and rigidity. Tops are 
laminated birch faced ve- 
neers or fibre plastic. 
Whatever the classroom 
need, American Desk has the 
right unit. 


Massey Seating Company 


160 Hermitage Avenue 





american desk 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
TEMPLE, TEXAS 










Nashville. Tennessee 





David Lipscomb College 








Has a 
SUMMER Program 
For You 


Crisman Memorial Library 


If you have completed high school certification requirements 
and wish to add elementary certification. 


If you have completed elementary certification and wish to 
add high school certification. 

If you need professional or other college courses to complete 
your degree requirements. 

If you need student teaching experience in high school or ele- 
mentary school. 


If you wish to take advantage of summer months to devote 
more time to the study of the Bible. 


Two Summer Sessions: June 9-July 15; July 16-August 20 


Lipscomb is fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and a member of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

Dr. Thomas C. Whitfield, professor of education, directs Lipscomb’s Teacher Education, 
which includes the operation of on-campus elementary and high schools the year around, 
affiliation with the Davidson County Public School student teaching program, and a wide 
variety of course offerings leading to B.S. or B.A. degrees and State certification for public 
school teaching. 

For further information, write W. Ralph Nance, Assistant to the President, David Lips- 
comb College, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 


Willard Collins Athens Clay Pullias Mack Wayne Craig 
Vice-President President Acting Dean 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 





